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*RHAPS it 
Whittier is to me the best 


was because 


Per- 
haps it was a local interest 


and nearest of poets. 


when I read in recent biographies 
that his mother was born within the 
ancient territory of the town of my 
residence. Perhaps it was a union 
of the two that led me, late in the 
summer, to go to the deserted spot 
where Abigail born. 
There is nothing peculiar about the 


Hussey was 
place, but I venture to write down its 
common things. I took the guidance 


‘ Snowbound.”’ 


‘ 


from 


* Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 
So rich and picturesque and free, 
The common unrhymed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways, 
The story of her early days, 
She made us welcome to her home ; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room.”’ 


In what was once entirely, and is 
now partially, the eastern part of 
Dover, is a neck or point of land ly- 
ing north and south two 
rivers. The is the 
Newichawannick, separating Maine 


between 


eastern river 


from New Hampshire, coming from 
Quamphegan Falls,—‘‘ swift Quam- 
phegan,” says Whittier in “John Un- 
derhill,’’ and flowing into the Pas- 
cataqua. On the western side of 
this point is, at its upper part, Fresh 
Creek, and at its lower, the Coche- 
cho, into which it flows. The Co- 
checho flows from its falls, in the cen- 
tre of Dover, into the Newichawan- 
nick. 
‘“ Tear from the wild Cochecho’s track, 
The dams that hold its torrents back.” 


This point of land, between 
two rivers, is, maybe, one and 
half or two in length, 
where the Hussey home was, 


the 
one 
and 
less 
than a mile from the southern end, it 
is half a mile wide. 
level, tranquil, of farms and some 
woodlands, and partly broken 
gentle swells of land. 

This point was occupied long be- 
fore the year 1700. Near that time 
Richard owned a farm of 
some hundreds of acres lying across 
this point. Portions of it came to 


miles 


It is partly 


by 


Hussey 
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his son Joseph who married a grand- 
daughter of that constable, 
John Roberts, whipped the 
Quaker women out of Dover in 1662, 
and thus, by a peculiar fate, made 
that man of stripes an ancestor of the 
Quaker poet. 
‘* Joseph 


cruel 
who 


Hussey, husbandman,”’ 
made his will, January 27, 1762, 
and it was proved two months later. 
After the death of his wife, the farm 
was divided, in 1785, between two 
sons, Daniel and Samuel,—or rather 
Daniel’s heirs on one part, as Daniel 
was dead. Samuel received half the 
land and the eastern half of the 
dwelling Samuel was the 
poet’s grandfather. It is a little re- 
markable that some of the biogra- 
phies which I have seen wrongly call 
him Joseph, and also that all mis- 
state as to the date of birth of Abigail 
Hussey, the poet’s mother, which a 
family record, which I was fortunate 
enough to find, makes September 3, 


1779- 


house. 


Samuel Hussey’s wife was a gentle 
Quaker, Mercy Evans. Her uncle 
was that John Evans of Dover whom 
the mother tells in ‘‘ Snowbound,”’ 


from one of the legends of Dover: 


‘* And how her own great-uncle bore 
His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore.”’ 


Samuel Hussey here had born to 
him twelve children. The Scripture 
names of Elizabeth, Mary, Susanna, 
Ruth, Abigail, Anna, Phebe, Sarah, 
are in the list, and Peter, Samuel, 
Joseph, and there is Mercy, of whom 
‘* Snowbound’’ says: 


‘ The sweetest woman ever fate ; 
Perverse denied a household mate. » 
* * * * * * * 
Called up her girlish memories, 
The huskings and the apple-bees 
The sleighrides and the summer sails.’”’ 


Samuel Hussey was dead in 1815. 
The inventory of his little property 
is interesting. It is that of a New : 


Hampshire farmer living by honest 
labor, wanting nothing, but with lit- 
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There is one 
farm containing fifty-five acres, “ with 
half a dwelling house and half a barn 
thereon,’’ 


tle beyond real needs. 


valued at $825. A horse, 


some cows, some sheep are men- 


tioned. 


have 
belonged to him, for his wearing ap- 


Foppishness cannot 


parel is appraised at only $18.25. 
He owned half a plow and half a 
grindstone. There was also a loom, 


a‘‘linen wheel’’ and a ‘‘ woolen 


” 


wheel. 

‘* Our mother as she turned the wheel.”’ 
us, New 
sons, know the ‘‘ wheel,’’ which our 


mothers deftly turned in their girl 
days, although 


Many of Hampshire 


” 


now put away in 
some country garret, and the “loom” 
whose dainty products are heirlooms 
in our But Abigail had 
been gone to her new wedded home 
nearly a dozen years when the father’s 


inventory was made, and Abigail's 


homes. 


— 
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brother, the eldest of the 
family, took the place, but no Hus- 
sey or Hussey blood is there now.’ 
To reach the old Hussey place one 
drives out of Dover toward Eliot. 
The present road turning off from 
Henry Paul's, at about a mile from 
the end of the point, is comparatively 
new, having 


Peter, 


been made, perhaps, 
between thirty and forty years. Mr. 
Paul had it built. It originally was 
a roadway entered by bars. This 
road runs through the Hussey place. 
The former path wound east of the 
Hussey house and nearer the Ber- 
wick river. Traces of this old road 
are still there. 

The house has been gone about 
sixty years and the foundations 
thrown into the field, but a slight 
depression, once the cellar, is still to 
be seen. Occasionally old-fashioned 


1 Written thus far by Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D. 


e Brook and the Path up the H 
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sunburnt brick are ploughed up, and 
once the plough ran into an old well. 
The Hussey land on the west ran to 


Fresh Creek. Peter Hussey, the 
poet’s uncle, was the last Hussey 
there. A great elm, still standing, 
was planted by Peter, but Peter 
‘‘went to the eastward’’ and only 
returned on an occasional visit. 

The site of the old Hussey house 
is one of quiet beauty, and the 
scene can be altered but little since 
the days of Whittier’s childhood. 
Toward the west still stand the In- 
dian Hills, and Fresh Creek still 
winds on its way to the river. 

‘** Noiseless between its banks of green 

From curve to curve it slips.’’ 

To the eastward one goes down the 
slope, crosses the “little trout-brook ” 
where trout are caught to-day, and up 
the hill through the old, old woods to 
the river which 
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* By greenest banks with asters purple-starred 
And gentian bloom and goldenrod made gay, 
Flows down in silent gladness to the sea 
Like a pure spirit to its great reward.”’ 

Somersworth is not far from Whit- 
tier’s boyhood home, and one can 
imagine the visits at the old home- 
stead where his grandmother lived 
until her grandson John was nearly 
twenty-one. There would be the 
leisurely drive up through the pleas- 
ant Hamptons where the ocean lay 

‘A luminous belt, a misty light, 

Beyond the dark pine bluffs and wastes of 

sandy gray,”’ 

past the rocky promontory where the 

travelers 


‘“ Saw the Head of the Boar toss the foam from 
tusks of stone,’’ 


through the Seabrook woods and 
Greenland to Great bay, then over 
the Pascataqua bridge, long since 
borne away by the crashing ice floes 
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in a memorable spring freshet, up the 
hill, from whose crest the view of the 
bay, dotted with island and encircled 
by woodland and meadow, is remark- 
ably picturesque, on to Dover, the 
earliest New Hampshire settlement, 
with glimpses during the latter part 
of the journey of 


Agamenticus lifting its blue 
Disk of a cloud the woodlands o'er 


(the 
cousin, 


Cartland 
mother’s 


of the 
Elizabeth 


Moses son 
poet Ss 
who was the 


Austin, daughter of 


Phebe Hussey) of whom Whittier 
says 

In love surpassing that of brothers 

We walked, oh friend, from childhood’s day,”’ 


Lee, less than fifteen miles 
the Whittier 
visited the Cartland place. 
Doubtless, a visit to one included the 
other. 


lived in 
from grandmother. 


often 


That the boy Whittier thoroughly 
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knew his mother’s girlhood home is 
evident from ‘‘Snowbound.’’ This 
knowledge could have been obtained 
from his mother as she told ‘‘ the 
story of her early days,’’ from the 
tales of ‘‘ the dear aunt,’’ who wore 


’ 


‘ through all the poor details 
And homespun warp of circumstance 
A golden woof-thread of romance,’’ 


supplemented by visits to the grand- 
mother. 
Whittier tells us that the children 


“ knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew. 


Here is such a place as would de- 
light a nature-loving lad, and that 
the found pleasure 
in wood and field we know. This 
love for “‘ Nature” continued through 
his life. 


‘*shy still boy ’”’ 


. 
‘ The years no charm from Nature take,’’ 


says. 
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In my visit to Abigail Hussey’s 
home, I especially noted the trees 
and flowers, thinking that traces of 
his early knowledge of the spot 
could be seen in the poet’s writings. 
Things seen by ‘‘childhood’s won- 
der-lifted eyes’’ are never forgotten. 
Whittier likes 

“To pluck a flower from childhood’s clime, 


Or listen, at Life’s noonday chime 
For the sweet bells of Morning,”’ 


and he says of himself in ‘My Name- 
sake ’’ that 
“On all his sad or restless moods 
The patient peace of Nature stole ; 


The quiet of the fields and woods 
Sank deep into his soul.”’ 


The house stood on a high bank 


above the brook and a path still 
winds downward through the trees. 
Near the old site is a horseradish 
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Tne Hussey Spring 


plant which for many years has come 
up in the same spot. Early settlers 
often had these in their dooryards. 
By the path I saw alders, the “ birch’s 
graceful stem,’’ the clematis with its 
feathery blossoms climbing from tree 
to tree, the jewel-weed, ferns in abun- 
dance, and on decayed limbs the vel- 
vety moss. 


“ And ever upon old Decay 
‘The greenest mosses cling.’’ 


Toward the south down by the 
brook are several enormous willows 
‘““wet with dew,’’ which, judging 
from the’ size of their trunks, have 
been growing for many years. They, 
or those from which they sprung, 
must have been there in Whittier’s 
childhood. 

The brook with the ‘‘ balsam- 
breathing pines’’ on either side was 
a source of neverending delight, 
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with its little cascades and deep, still, 
rocky pools. We can see the “ bare- 
foot boy ’’ throwing 


“ His light line in the rippling brook.” 


The water of the brook is sweet to 
the taste; and we remember that 


*“ the streams most sweet 
Are ever those at which our young lips drank.” 


The sunlight glints down through 
the branches, lighting up the almost 
twilight shade made by the tall, over- 
hanging trees, 


And down again through wind-stirred trees 
He saw the quivering sunlight play. 


I followed the brook for quite a dis- 
tance toward its source, 


‘** Climbing the dead tree’s mossy log, 
Breaking the meshes of the bramble fine, 
Turning aside the wild grape vine"’ 


where ‘‘ wood-grapes were purpling,” 


and finding it true that 
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‘* Fringing the stream at every turn 
Swung low the waving fronds of fern ; 
And still the water sang the sweet 
Glad song that stirred its gliding feet 
And found in rock and root the keys 
Of its beguiling melodies.”’ 


My journey toward the fountain- 
head was only abandoned when the 
tangled undergrowth seemed too 


Across 


thick to easily penetrate. 
the brook a well-worn path leads up 
the hill to a broad wooded plateau. 
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‘Lo! once again our feet we set 
On still green wood-paths.”’ 


Verily, these are woods ‘‘ that dream 
of bloom.”’ 
““ Soft spread the carpets of the sod, 

And scarlet oak and goldenrod 

With blushes and with smiles 

Lit up the forest aisles.’ 
Here are wild strawberry vines, but- 
tercup the wood-ferns, the 
dainty milkweed ready to fly, frost- 
daisies, just coming into bloom, the 
iron bush with its pink spires, and 
all around ‘‘the breath of the sweet 
fern.’’ 


leaves, 


‘* And Nature holds, in wood and field, 
Her thousand sunlit censers still.”’ 


There are maples, pines, and hem- 
locks with their ‘‘ cone-like foliage.’’ 
It was midday when I stood there 


“and the great pine trees laid 
On warm noon lights the 
shade.”’ 


masses of their 


A few sunken stones still mark the 
old roadway east of the house. Fol- 
lowing the road where 
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‘** Like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought 
Heavy with sunshine droops the goldenrod,’’ 


then turning to the right down the 
hill and crossing a log bridge we 
come to the ‘‘ Hussey spring.’’ The 
water runs out directly from a steep 
hillside under tangled roots and then 
through vines and mosses trickles 
down to the brook. 


“ The wild brier-rose skirts the lane ”’ 


and berries tinged with scarlet ‘‘ tell 
where bloomed the sweet wild-rose,’’ 
but only one blossom was left. 


‘In lovelier grace, to sun and dew 
The sweet brier on the hillside shows 
Its single leaf and fainter hue, 
Untrained and wildly free, yet still a sister 
ros¢ ! 


The low white everlasting is there 
and 


“the sumachs grow 
And blackberry vines are running.”’ 


The long pennons of the flagroot 
bend over the water which is clear 


and cold. 
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‘ The wild bees made 
A dreamlike murmuring in the shade,’’ 


and one velvety fellow rested on the 
rose blossom. 

If you retrace your steps and 
stand on the site of the house, at the 
south you the orchard. The 
trees are gnarled and twisted,—vet- 
erans of many a 
Some are nearly 


see 


winter. 
dead, and the leaf- 
others tell the story 


stormy 


less branches on 
of long lives. The old orchard, now 
so weather-beaten, was young in the 
Hussey days. 
Southwest from house is the 
To reach it 
we walked through a clover field, 


the 
ancient burial place. 


and through the ‘“‘ long, green lances 
of the corn,’’ stirred by 


summer breeze. 


the gentle 
The spot is an ideal 


God’s Acre. The land is_ high. 


To the west lies Fresh Creek like a 
silver ribbon in the sunlight and be- 


yond the Indian Hills are blue. 
the south 


At 
of walnut trees 
skirts the edge of the plateau. 


a grove 
‘* And the rough walnut bough receives 
The sun upon its crowded leaves.”’ 


who “ fed 
chattered 


A “tree-perched squirrel ” 
where nuts fell thick,’’ 


The Maple Chest 
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from a little distance. The plot of 
perhaps twenty by thirty feet is a 
little knoll. 
‘** They laid her in the walnut shade, 
Where a green hillock gently swelling 
Her fitting mound of burial made.’’ 
Five or six graves are easily discern- 
ible. The mounds are still some- 
what rounded, but the 
sunken almost out of sight. 


stones are 
The 
stones are the common field rock. 
Here is the dust of Whittier’s ma- 
ternal ancestors. His great, great 
grandfather died in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, and his 
great grandfather Joseph was buried 
in 1762. There lie the brave, true 
and women who spent their 
lives on the quiet farm, and then 
were laid for their final rest on this 
beautiful western slope. 

Fortune favored me in that one, 
who has done much in genealogi- 
cal research, lived near. She showed 
me two old chests which are known 
to have come from the Hussey es- 
tate. One is of curly maple with 
old brass escutcheons. It has quaint 
pigeon holes. This has been mod- 
ernized simply by the addition of 


men 
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some top shelves. The inventory of — “ The common air was thick with dreams.” 


Samuel Hussey mentions . ; , 
. The descending sun was sending 


1 Maple chest with drawers.’ its level rays across the fields while 


sé 


There is also another set with the ‘* Now and thena bird song gushed”’ 
top gone. This is of ‘‘ mahogany 
maple.’’ 

I spent all day on the farm where 


the mother of the poet played as a ‘From the graves of old traditions I part the 
. blackberry vines, 


from the woods, when I turned from 
the quiet, forsaken spot. 


child. Many times she saw Wipe the moss from off the headstones, and 


retouch the faded lines. 
“ How flamed the sunrise through the pines, 


How stretched the birchen shadows, The birthplace of Whittier’s mother 
anit ae ea will soon be only a tradition. There 
are no ancestral halls to mark that 
Her love for the old place she took early home. But the allusions of 
with her to her new home, and that the poet to the sweet lives lived 
her children shared this affection we there, and the happy incidents of his 
know from ‘‘Snowbound.” We can boyhood visitations, preserved in his 
well believe that the beauty of the works, will keep the tradition green 
old homestead wrought its way into in hearts which hold near and dear 
the heart of one to whom the gentle Quaker poet. 


THE ANGLER’S JOYS. 
By Clarence Milton Smith. 


Creepin’ along in the medder, fol’rin’ the ramblin’ brook, 
Totin’ a branch of alder with twine an’ a home-made hook ; 
Out in all kinds o’ weather an’ never carin’ a mite, 

Hearin’ voices o' Nature an’ learnin’ a mighty site ;- 

I takes comfort in the summer an’ would n’t swap my place, 
With a banker, er prince, nary one o’ the human race. 


Lurin’ the trout from the waters, hidin’ in darkness cool, 
Hearin’ the catbird in the trees, tryin’ his mates ter fool ; 
Sniffin’ the odor o’ the grass, cut an’ turnin’ ter hay, 
Hearin’ the bobolink trillin’, the shrill shriek o’ the jay ;— 
I jes’ glories that I’m livin’ an’ would n’t care a rap, 

Fer a kerrige, ner bank account, an’ all thet sort o’ trap. 


Hearin’ the ripplin’ of water, flowin’ down through the dell, 
Slakin’ my thirst at the founting, drinkin’ from fairies’ well ; 
Watchin’ the clouds up above me, driftin’ across the blue, 
Seein’ the beauties o’ Nature, learnin’ His goodness, too ;— 
I’ve been happy all my lifetime, an’ would n’t swap my place, 
With a banker er prince, nary one o’ the human race. 





AMONG THE 


By Rev. 


k N the words of my friend who 
shared these delightful trips 
with me ‘‘the confused mass 

of ranges, peaks, and groups 
covering an area forty miles square 
in northern New Hampshire, and 
known as the White 
Mountains, has for its southern wall 


collectively 


the Sandwich range, trending east 
and west through the towns of Al- 
bany and Waterville.’’ 
correct 


This is a 
regarding the 
range, though, if we reckon Mt. Is- 
rael and the small Sandwich range 


description 


proper among this greater range, ex- 
tending from old Chocorua to Sand- 
wich the town of Sandwich 
comes in fora share. But old Israel, 
with its 2,880 feet above the brine 
of the Atlantic, is really detached 
from the main range, and the smal- 
ler mountains called the Sandwich 
mountains proper, and a few lesser 


Dome, 


peaks, are, perhaps, outposts or senti- 
nels to guard the paths into the 
mighty wall of the Sandwich range. 
The town of Sandwich is the larg- 
est in area of any in the state, being 
So then 
the area is one hundred square miles, 
or one sixteenth of the area of the 
entire White Mountain and 
if the group were arranged into a 
square Sandwich’s four sides would 
each equal one fourth of the sides of 
the White Mountain square. Like 
many other New England towns this 
town has lost much in population, 


laid out ten miles square. 


group, 


SANDWICH MOUNTAINS. 


Geo ge L. Mason. 


but its natural scenery remains as 
beautiful as ever, and is becoming 
more and more appreciated. Indeed, 
Black mountain, the local appella- 
tion, or Sandwich Dome, the more 
dignified name, four thousand feet 
above sea level, forms, according to 
good judges, one of the three finest 
views in the state. 

Less than a mile from the quiet 
village of Center Sandwich, with its 
two churches ringing out their peals 
each Sabbath in the year, less than a 
mile out on the stage road to West 
Ossipee, is a rock or boulder by the 
roadside called Sunset rock. Let us 
seat ourselves on this rock a short 
time before old Sol shoots his hot 
August rays behind Sandwich notch. 
Soon we realize the apt local appella- 
tion of Sunset rock. Worthy of an 
artist’s inspired brush, indeed, is the 
picture of God's painting before us! 
He is to be pitied, indeed, who has 
no eye for the deep shadows, rosy 
glow, and purple tinge to follow! 
Gradually the deep shadows creep 
up the sides of the mountains, the 
dark maple, spruce, and fir forests of 
sombre and frowning Black moun- 
tain first going into mourning be- 
cause of the retreating disc of the 
great source of terrestrial energy, 
the sun, which Sandwich notch too 
soon receives in her loving embrace. 
In a little while the white and almost 
perpendicular cliffs of Whiteface— 
some of them fully perpendicular— 
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catch the deepening gloom from 
frowning Black mountain, but old 
Chocorua’s bold and piercing brow 
still escapes the gloom, a rosy tinge 


lingering ‘‘ lovingly,’ as my friend 


expressed it, upon his peak. This 
rosy tinge dies away and is suc- 
ceeded by a purple tinge. After a 


little all is gloom, the mountains are 
to slumber through the night to 
smile upon us with 'refreshened brow 
in the dewy morning. 

My friend and I determined on a 
few trips of mountain climbing. A 
Sunday-school picnic is to be held on 
the shores of Squam or Asquam lake. 
What is a picnic of that description 
to us? But the minister must not 
‘‘cut’’ a picnic of his own Sunday- 
school. Full well he knows the con- 
sequences, and full well, too, he 
knows that such a picnic to the pro- 
fessor is but a sorry attraction com- 
pared with a certain fine lake and 
mountain view in the vicinity. A 
compromise is effected. The two 
schemers will attend the picnic and 
have the climb up the spur of Red 
Hill, too! Accordingly, they drive 
as far as the team can be taken, take 
the horse out, unharness it, hitch the 
animal in a shady place, and forth- 
with proceed to climb the spur, very 
steep the latter part of the trip. -We 
cross the steep sides of the pasturage 
land of the hill, enter the woods 
nearer the summit—having a little 
sport with a porcupine up a tree in 
the brief forest—scale the cliffs, and 
one of the most soul-satisfying views 
in New Hampshire is before us. 
Asquam lake is at our feet, neither 
at too steep an angle or too near the 
parallel, but at just the right angle of 
vision for us to enjoy the beauties of 
the silvery sheet. 
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On the whole I think Asquam lake 
superior in beauty to Newfound lake. 
So, at least, it seemed to us. The 
placid sheet of silver lay calm and 
smiling below us, the bays, inlets, 
shores, and many other features of 
the lake were attentively studied, 
the course of a little pleasure steam- 
er toward the picnic grounds was 
watched, and the exclamations of de- 
light from the usually undemonstra- 
tive pair on the ledge constantly dis- 
turbed the air. The mountain view, 
as far as visible, was not neglected 
either, but the lake view, especially 
held us to the spot till fleeting time 
admonished us that it was necessary 
to descend. 

On our return the same porcupine 
occupied the same tree. He was in 
a perch of safety, and brief was our 
interview with him. The horse we 
found safe where we hitched it, and 
soon the rough and _primeval-ap- 
pearing picnic grounds were found. 
While the horse, hitched to a tree, 
munched oats, we joined in the picnic 
with the happy children and their 
guardians forthe day. Dinner over, 
we drove a roundabout way home in 
order to get a long range view of 
the entire Sandwich range from a 
field near Sandwich village proper. 
Long did we study the succession of 
peaks from great caterpillar, sprawl- 
ing Ossipee range—that requires the 
towns of Sandwich, Ossipee, Moul- 
tonborgugh, and Tuftonborough to 
hold it—to Chocorua, Paugus, Pas- 
saconaway, Whiteface, Flat mountain, 
a glimpse of Tripyramid, the Dome, 
Israel, Sandwich mountains proper, 
Red Hill, the Belknap range. 

The whole area of Sandwich—ex- 
cept the small portion back of us— 
was laid out before us. Lake, val- 














an 
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ley, lesser mounts or hills, the most 
of the dwelling-houses in town, all 
before us. We reached the parson- 
age in good season. Israel, the 
Dome, and Whiteface were destined 
to receive our visits. These trips 
will now be noticed, but not with a 
design to preserve the chronological 
order. So old Israel will do to be- 
gin on. It was told us that he would 
give us a pleasing view. Such it 
was truly. Saturday was the day. 
No sermon prepared for the morrow ! 
Never mind. An old one will do 
this time. Sermons come every 
Sunday, but the minister had not 
climbed Israel for twenty years the 
very month. Off we start afoot, ac- 
companied this time by a guest of 
black complexion, a genuine son of 
Africa, of sterling worth, highly edu- 
cated at one of our New England col- 
leges, and soon to return as a mis- 
sionary to his native land. We ar- 
rive at a farmhouse right under the 
mountain at morning milking time, 
drink a quart of warm milk, take a 
gallon maple-syrup can filled with 
the same liquid, a can without any 
handle and awkward to carry. 
Never mind. There is no path up 
Israel, hence it is a sort of a go-as- 
you-please arrangement. The kind 
farmer, however, gave us sundry di- 
rections concerning sundry stone- 
walls, a ‘‘ gut’’ in the mountain side 
caused by descending streams, etc., 
all of which directions we followed 
as faithfully as we felt inclined. 
The minister took the can of milk 
without any handle, and other arti- 
cles, including a ‘‘mess’’ of raw 
potatoes to roast on the summit. 
We were pretty nearly roasted after 
our two-hours’ climb. But it paid. 
Black mountain close by jealously 


guarded the view to the north of him, 
frowning down from a summit more 
than eleven hundred feet above 
us. The northern view is denied us, 
but in other respects the view is 
‘*pleasing.’’ Asquam and Winni- 
pesaukee smile up at us. Red Hill, 
however, is jealous and so denies us 
the view of certain features that 
might have pleased us. The gallon 
of milk in a wonderfully short time 
was transferred from the can with a 
small mouth to larger mouths and 
still larger stomachs. 

Reader, this is the solid truth about 
that liquid fluid! Five quarts were 
disposed of by the three pedestrians 
that blessed day, to say nothing of 
the solid food taken with us. Did 
the roasted potatoes taste good? 
Never did potato served by any art 
in a palace taste so supremely good 
as did those tubers pulled out of the 
hot ashes of the fire 2,880 feet above 
sea level. Three tired pedestrians 
reached the parsonage that night. 
An old sermon sufficed for the mor- 
row. Rather hard on the summer 
boarders in the audience, perhaps, 
but yet warmed-up articles are not 
wholly unknown to them probably in 
more ways than one. 

Our first trip up the Dome was a 
failure for sightseeing. A good path 
clear to the top, two springs of water 
on the way that slaked our thirst as 
no beverage of man’s device could 
do. Our second trip, successful this 
time, deserves some description. It 
is some eight miles to the foot of the 
mountain. We start before light. 
The day is unpromising, but we 
hope it will ‘‘clear off.’’ We put 
up ata hospitable farmhouse a mile 
from the base of the mountain, the 
nearest, however. It rains. We feel 
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rather blue. But like a true Yankee, 
the minister makes up for his abbre- 
viated sleep of the night before by a 
long nap onthe haymow. The pro- 
fessor sleeps for a shorter period. 
Along in the afternoon there are 
signs of ‘‘ clearing off.’’ 

A bright thought occurs, for once, 
to the minister. We will ascend to- 
night, sleep in the log cabin near the 
summit, and be up with the birds in 
the morning. Three miles to the 
telephone he goes, explains things 
to the lady of the house and returns; 
the farmer promises to take care of 
the team; the good woman of the 
house puts us up additional food in 
the way of doughnuts right out of 
the fat, a pie, etc.; for a nominal 
sum the son takes us in the wagon to 
the base, and up we start. A guide 
board tells a true tale, doubtless— 
they say the distance is measured— 
three miles and twenty-two rods to 
the top. We knew that on our first 
trip. We noticed also that some wag 
had placed a one before the three, 
making the distance thirteen miles 
and twenty-two rods. It almost 
seemed so the first trip, but this time 
our three hours were shorter than on 
the first trip. Our collateral is a lit- 
tle heavy, but the hospitable hut re- 
ceives us before dark. Spruce and 
fir logs were employed in its struc- 
ture, the edifice hardly being a speci- 
men of the highest modern architec- 
ture, and not very elaborate in 
equipment. A few rusty, tin cook- 
ing utensils, a primitive fireplace in 
one corner made of a few stones piled 
up, a hole in the roof for the escap- 
ing smoke, a bed of fir boughs on the 
bare earth, logs for a pillow, our 
blankets for covering. It is the last 
of August, a cold, damp night. A 


fire is needed to warm us. We start 
one. No view from the summit that 
night. We eat our supper, with 
spring water to wash it down, enjoy 
our romantic situation, and, about 
nine o'clock, go to bed. The prepa- 
rations for slumber required little 
preparation. The stick of wood for 
a pillow was hard enough for a pillar 
in any climate. Nothing soft about 
it, especially the sharp knots trying 
to jab into the right ear, then into 
the left. We keep the fire going for 
warmth and company. A thunder 
storm comes up outside, and soon 
some of it comes inside. A pail 
cleverly fixed above our heads 
catches the more numerous drops, 
but we are literally between fire and 
water. The minister slept next to 
the fire. Our sleep was the sleep of 
the tired, if not of the just, but about 
three o’clock the cold compelled at- 
tention to the fire. We thought it 
would not pay to go to bed again, so 
partook of an early breakfast nearly 
four thousand feet above the Atlantic 
ocean, 

It did not ‘‘ clear off’’ till about 
nine o'clock, though we shivered on 
the summit, off and on, from five 
o'clock. Then the view, magnifi- 
cent, grand, sublime, all around us! 
A pole on the summit, from which 
floated ‘‘ Old Glory,’’ placed there by 
some patriot, indicated the points of 
compass. The strong northwest 
wind carried off the clouds. We 
thanked the wind for its kindness, 
and really felt grateful to the Divine 
Architect who controlled it. Among 
the hundreds of peaks visible we iden- 
tified partly, with the aid of a map, 
the following: Tecumseh, Osceola, 
Cannon, Liberty, Lincoln, Lafayette, 
Garfield, Fisher, Hancock, Tripyr- 
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amid, Lowell, Anderson, the two 
Kearsarges, Passaconaway, White- 
Wonalancet, Paugus, Flat, 
Israel, Red Hill, Moosilauke, Choco- 
rua, Whittier, Ossipee, Belknap, Fort, 
Uncanoonucs, Monadnock, Sunapee, 
Cardigan, Cari, Kineo, Cushman, 
Waternomee, Green mountains, and 
But the Presidential 
range was covered by clouds all the 
three hours of our stay on the sum- 
mit. The lake views vied with the 
mountains. The villages of Center 
Sandwich, Plymouth, Campton, Mere- 
dith, and the city of Laconia were 
discernible. 


face, 


many others. 


Once in seven years the town lines 
must all be surveyed. We soon be- 
came aware that this was the year, 
because, already knowing that the 
line separating Sandwich from Wat- 
erville runs directly over the summit 
where we were standing, and also 
seeing the blazed trees and narrow 
path cut by the surveyors, we at once 
jumped to the logical conclusion. 
One foot in Sandwich, 1,400 inhabi- 
tants, in Carroll county, and the 
other in Waterville, only 39 inhabi- 
tants, in Grafton county, was the 
feat we performed. The Appalach- 
ian Mountain Club register, which 
we found in an iron cylinder, told us 
quite a story. From August 4, 1897, 
to August 26, 1898, the day of our 
ascent, 321 names were registered. 
Of course we registered. The noon 
hour saw us on our return. 

Whiteface is about four thousand 
feet in height, and disputes with the 
Dome a few paltry feet of elevation. 
The exact altitude of the Dome has 
been given as 3,999 feet, and of 
Whiteface 4,007, a matter of eight 
feet in favor of Whiteface. Our 


ascent of Whiteface was made in 
xxvii—19 
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three hours, that is, after we spent a 
half hour in trying to find the first 
end of the trail. The journey up 
was even then partly a matter of 
judgment and of the balancing of 
probabilities; but both of us being 
Yankees, we ‘‘ guessed ’’ right every 
time, when a pair of paths occasion- 
ally disputed with each other for our 
entrance. The summit reached, a 
dense cloud hung over it during all 
our stay. While disappointed, nev- 
ertheless, there was much of local 
interest. On the rocks could be 
traced the course of the glacial 
march of many thousands of years 
ago. My friend, versed in botany 
and geology, was delighted continu- 
ally with his examinations. We 
learned later, how, many years ago, 
a cloudburst caused the memorable 
slide, taking thousands of tons of 
rock, dirt, trees, and all in its path, 
leaving the precipitous ledges, cliffs, 
or framework of rock, at a distance 
the white face presented, suggesting 
the name the mountain goes by. 

A party had preceded us but a day 
or two before, as a loaf of bread, 
some plums, and other articles, in a 
fair state of preservation, found on 
the ground near the remains of a 
camp, indicated. If we had decided 
to remain all night, no doubt that 
food would have been utilized, as we 
had but a moderate supply of our 
own. A huge rocking stone six feet 
long we found. This was not a dis- 
covery equal to the one on a branch 
of the Bear Camp river, however, 
near the path up the Dome. At any 
rate we claimed the priority of dis- 
covery. This discovery, or rather 
the three discoveries, might as well 
be described now. My friend really 
made the discoveries, and I helped 
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do the naming. We found a deep 
pool, which we called ‘‘ The Pool,”’ 
a charming bit of deep, placid water 
near the junction of two branches of 
the Bear Camp. Looking calmly 
down into this pool was a face of 
rock, a real resemblance to a human 
face, which we called “The Sphinx,” 
Near by was a curious pot-hole, in 
which was a small round stone. We 
took out the stone, but felt con- 
demned as we might to rob a nest of 
an egg and replaced it. It seemed 
too bad to rob that pot-hole of its 
smooth companion. We cut out a 
path to these natural curiosities, 
placed up signs, the date of discov- 
ery, the name of the intrepid explor- 
ers who discovered them, braving 
the Bear Camp wilderness as they 
did, in a town that killed five bears a 
year or two ago, as per the annual 
report of ye selectmen. Within a 
year two bears have been killed in 
Sandwich, and in this town the pro- 
fessor and minister made the discov- 
eries mentioned. 

A good chance for a simple outing, 
family picnic, and general good time, 
is afforded by White Ledge, the same 
hill where gold was discovered years 
ago and where there is an aban- 
doned gold mine full of dirty water. 
Our party of six, including an eight 
months old baby belonging to the 
wearer of the cloth, passed a day on 
this hill. It looks down upon the 
entrance of Sandwich notch, affords 
a beautiful view of Asquam lake, of 
the Sandwich range from a westerly 
point of observation, and other ob- 
jects of interest. We had a picnic 
dinner. The air was in motion suffi- 
ciently to be denominated a wind. We 
realized this fact when we set the oil 
stove going to warm some appetizing 
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stew. The table-cloth was spread 
upon the uneven surface of the soil, 
a clean, all-wool horse blanket served 
as a seat, and we fell to with great 
relish. Delmonico is cast into the 
shade by a picnic dinner such as we 
had among the maple trees on White 
Ledge. 

Of course we 
doned gold mine. 


visited the aban- 

It looked about 
the same as it did twenty years be- 
fore this time to the very month, or 
in August, 1878, when the writer 
visited it as a twelve-year-old boy. 
The water in the deep hole was just 
as dirty. It looked like the same 
water. Astothis Iam not sure. It 
might have been a brand new sup- 
ply, but the yellow, dirty color had 
a familiar appearance that twenty 
years had not changed. We threw 
stones in to hear the water splash. 
I did the same twenty years before. 
Whether others have done so or not 
the deep hole is not yet full of stones. 
The dirty water still remains. 

A ninety-nine-cent telescope came 
into use on the north side of this hill, 
but the wind blew the sight out of it. 
It is pretty hard to see anything with 
a ninety-nine-cent telescope that came 
all the way from New York to use on 
a windy day. Do not use a ninety- 
nine-cent telescope from New York, 
patient reader, especially on a day 
when the wind blows. Pay, at least, 
a dollar for a telescope if you have to 
send to Philadelphia for it. 
one does not pay. 
have to send further. 

Our picnic day passed without a 
thunder-storm. A short time before 


A cheap 
Pay more if you 


this ‘‘my wife and I’’ were on the 
ledge when a sublime thunder-shower 
came up, either via Sandwich notch 
At any 


or Asquam lake, or both. 
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rate we did not linger. The writer 
was put in mind of another August 


to be remembered as the one of our 
round trip ride on Lake Winnipe- 





i day in 1881, when he and two other saukee, bidding farewell at Alton 
f boys were caught on this lake in a Bay and returning to Center Harbor, 
thunder-storm. He was then fifteen thence with our team to Center Sand- 
years of age; the sight was sublime wich via shores of Asquam. A sixty 
to him then; he enjoyed it as a boy mile ride on this lake in the steamer 
would. We put for an island, tipped J/¢. Washington for only seventy-five 
over the boat, crawled under it, and cents afforded a fitting close to that 
escaped a wetting. Another time season’s enjoyment with our com- 
when we came down Black moun- panion. Now, after another winter, 
tain, or the Dome, in a thunder- another glorious season has also come 
storm, on one of our trips before and gone, and many from other parts 
mentioned, we reached home in a have breathed our mountain air, 
perfect shower bath from the heavens. gazed upon the grandeur and sub- 
There was not much sprinkling about limity of the Sandwich range, and 
it, I can testify, and so can my friend, once more concluded that life is 
the professor. He isa Presbyterian. worth living if one can only feast his 
All too soon the day of parting eyes upon God’s handiwork in these 
came. That day, however, was long mountains. 
STORM ON THE NEW ENGLAND COAST. 
By Frederick Brush. 
i A golden sun in the piney west 
Makes ships of gold on the eastern sea ; 
And they ever go sailing and sailing by, 
Into the night where great hopes die, 
And never come in to me. 
Silver moon high out in the west; 
Silver ships on a shimmering sea 
Go sailing and sailing all trim and true, 
While I am awaiting a word from you— 
And never one comes to me. 
2 


Weird lights figure the blackened west ; 
Storm and night meet over the wave, 
: And his ship out on that starless sea 
Is fighting for life and love and me- 
Oh, that a prayer might save ! 


Morn is streaming out of the east ; 
Blackest night and the storm’s low moan 

Are over my soul forever more, 

The village-folk gather about my door, 
But I am alone—alone. 
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DONALD, a rock 
pyramid towering 
8,000 feet, stands 
like the warder of 
his clan among 
the mountains of 

the Selkirk range. A veritable High- 
lander is Sir Donald, in bonnet and 
kilt ; and the broad glacier which he 
never throws back from his huge 
brown shoulders is unsurpassed 
among the plaids of all his kith 
and kin. 

To the traveler, glaciers are al- 
ways striking objects of curiosity and 
delight, and the great Pacific Moun- 
tain system, of which the Selkirks 
are part, affords very many excellent 
opportunities for the study of them. 
Some of these, it seems to me, must 
eventually prove in no wise less in- 
viting to the earnest student of na- 
ture than do the more noted streams 
of the Pyrenees, the Swiss Alps, or 
the Juras,—certainly in some re- 
spects they far surpass them. 

For some time prior to the year 
1840, Louis Agassiz had studied 
glacial phenomena in Europe, es- 
pecially in Switzerland, his home- 
land. From close observation of 
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existing forms he had prepared him- 
self to defend the then almost as- 
tounding proposition that all north- 
ern latitudes, even including our fair 
New England, were once for a long 
time covered by deep, moving, grind- 
ing fields of ice. 

Think of it—that the very spot 
whereon we now stand should ever 
have been buried thousands of feet 
and for thousands of years under 
the crushing weight of dense mov- 
ing ice! Yet of this there is evi- 
dence. 

It was while resting beside a rapid, 
milky, snow-fed torrent, high among 
the Rockies of Canada, at the very 
foot of Sir Donald, that I first clearly 
realized how nearly identical are the 
visible effects of a living, active 
glacier with those ancient traces 
which are, even to this day, so 
readily to be recognized all over 
old New Hampshire’s granite hills. 

It was these ancient traces that 
early drew Professor Agassiz into 
our state, into the ‘‘Alps of Amer- 
ica,’’ for the further prosecution of 
his own profound and indefatigable 
researches. Many others have fol- 
lowed him. But a phenomenon, as 














truly as a prophet, is not without 
honor save in its own country; and 
these local evidences, which long have 
been so full of interest to scientists 
and to many tourists, are not being 
given appropriate consideration by 
our own people. 

Every schoolboy, we may suppose, 
can pass his test upon such terms as 
strie, névé, rvoches moutonnées, and 
stoss and lee; yet I fear the simple 
glacial fact, even as it pertains to 
New Hampshire, is often held by 
him as though it were hardly more 
than problematical. Commonly, too, 
I judge, glaciers, whether of the an- 
cient or of the recent sort, are looked 
upon as abnormal, or, at least, as un- 
essential, within the realm of nature; 
while to many they are suggestive 
only of catastrophe and ruin, in the 
self-same category, let us say, with 
cyclones, earthquakes or—defeat of 
the party. 


To a person, however, who chances 
to stand, say, at the base of Sir Don- 
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ald, it certainly is otherwise by far. 
To him this marvelous possibility of 
nature both appears and appeals not 
only as a veritable reality but as one 
of the most reasonable and appropri- 
ate things in the world. Its massive 
proportions, its scarred, seamed, and 
crevassed surface, the feeling for its 
own great weight and inherent power 
which it inspires, together with what 
might be called its vast avalanchic 
possibilities—these combined tend to 
render a glacier not only the fitting 
accessory to all rugged mountain 
scenery, but a quite essential feature 
of it. One is led almost to regret 
that the familiar old home peaks, 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lafayette, 
were ever denuded of that hoary crest 
which still might serve for them as 
the proverbial crown of glory. 


II. 


Glaciers are frequently defined as 
rivers of ice, a term which applies 
very well to the comparatively small 








valley or Alpine form; but there are 
glaciers and glaciers, and the other, 
or great continental form, if we would 
extend the metaphor, must be spoken 
of as a sea of ice, and this definition 
is not nearly so fortunate. 

Local or valley glaciers, among the 
Rocky Mountains to-day, as has been 
indicated, are common enough. One 
often meets them high among the 
mountains of the northern ranges and 
far into Alaska. Essentially, they 
are huge masses of compressed snow 
and ice. While some of them are 
very large indeed, within the United 
States such as exist at all are quite 
small and are correspondingly unim- 
portant. 

The origin of all such glaciers is to 
be sought in that accumulation of 
snow which often occurs in high alti- 
tudes. This has always been the 
occasion for them, similar conditions 
must always produce them. 

If seen at a distance such ice 
streams, with their tributaries, look 
not unlike our own snow patches as 
they appear in spring. How those 
white masses incline to linger upon 
the summits of Kearsarge and Cho- 
corua, lying prone like some monster 
ophiuran that spreads its long tenta- 
cle-like arms far down the sloping 
valleys to sweat and ooze and melt 
away on plains below. Yet they are 
quite different, in this especially, that 
they move; besides, the true valley 
glacier is vastly larger than these 
caps and is permanent. Its source is 
within the realm of perpetual snow. 
No heat of summer is sufficient to 
melt it entirely away—only to re- 
duce it; while in winter it creeps 
resistlessly forward, inch by inch, an 
advancing front of solid ice pushing 
everything before it. Huge rocks 
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accumulate within its sides and upon 
its surface. Its outlines are obscured 
by snow and rubbish at the base, but 
weird sounds proclaim its stealthy 
approach, and soon all the important 
geological processes usually ascribed 
to its far grander primeval progenitor 
are on once more. 

The valley glacier is both a sample 
and a type. It illustrates its own 
class and it refers to larger things. 
Historically, such glaciers are relics 
of a remote past. Within the great 
realm of life, those absurd and de- 
generate marsupials, now to be found 
only in Australia, remain to typify 
an old-world fauna. So these abor- 
tive ice forms remain to evidence an 
old-time geological condition. Con- 
ceive of that condition, if you can, 
and then marvel at results even now 
visible in rounded hills, deep and fer- 
tile valleys, smiling intervales and 
productive soil. 

Like the mills of the gods, glaciers, 
even valley glaciers, grind slow, but 
“they grind exceeding small.” They 
are the very embodiment of power. 
Hence at no season of the year, in 
the presence of any one of those plas- 
tic yet almost resistless stone crushers 
of the mountains, can there be any 
doubt as to the possibility of that old- 
time condition or any question as to 
whether the accrued energy of those 
vaster prehistoric forms was sufficient 
to accomplish all that is claimed for 
it. One seesthe same kind of work 
going on before his very eyes. Hence 
the question becomes but a simpler 
one of time. But, fortunately, is not 


time plentiful ? 

Glaciers might not have been the 
only agency at work in those earlier 
ages, one may say—probably they 
were not, but if they existed at all 
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and were of this sort, that is, if this 
same agency could have been multi- 
plied a million-fold, as it doubtless 
was both in extent and power, why, 
then, with but a modicum of time, 
they could have done all that is 
claimed for them. Certainly they 
could, and more and more. 

They could have rended these 
ledges, transported these boulders, 
ground these rocks, formed these 
clays; they could have rounded 
these flinty out-crops, planed these 
perpendicular cliffs, scored these 
massive stones, reduced to powder 
this granite and gneiss. Together, 
with the water of melting, they might 
successfully be brought to account for 
all the materials of these sand beds, 
these level reaches of débris, these 
‘“horse backs,’’ ‘‘ Indian mounds,’’ 
and hummocky hills, these river ter- 
races, deltas, and dunes. Glaciers 
could have done all this, we say, 
and—is it not needless to affirm ?— 
they did do it. 
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It is precisely this fact that the 
New Hampshire schoolboy is asked 
to prove from the results of his own 
observation. To the careful eye the 
surface of New Hampshire every- 
where discovers their ancient and 
altogether unmistakable imprint. 
Their former presence here is clearly 
revealed in the fullest display of 
every possible phase of glacial action. 
Mountains and hills, valleys and 
plains, alike confirm the same stu- 
pendous probability of their own not 
over-distant past. Thus, verily and 
verily, that long, that mysterious gla- 
cial age of the world’s more recent 
history is not a dream. Neither is 
ita myth. While the results of that 
far off labor are now being acted 
upon by other and constant forces, or 
are being appropriated for subse- 
quent ends, and while many of the 
effects of that ice period already have 
become obscured or lost, yet there 
can be no shadow of doubt that a 
broad, deep, continent-spanning gla- 
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cier, the mighty agent of Creative 
Intelligence, did here at one time 
perform its own divinely appointed 


work, and that it lacked no essential . 


element for the prosecution of its 
great and beneficent purpose. That 
purpose, ultimately, we must plainly 
see, was the preparation of the north 
temperate zone, by the grinding and 
distribution of soil and rock material, 
for the important mission which it is 
to-day fulfilling. That mission is 
the furnishing of an acceptable home 
for the hardiest manhood, the sturdi- 
est personal character, and the stout- 
est virtue that the world has ever 
yet sustained. 


Ill. 


With Mars at perihelion and Earth 
at aphelion, the telescopic vision of 
the astronomer has to span a dis- 
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tance of only 36,000,000 miles in 
order to look directly upon the sur- 
face of our next door neighbor in the 
heavens. 

Much is still conjectural concern- 
ing the physical conditions upon that 
planet, yet Mars should have his 
seasons much as Earth does, and 
there is no doubt that ice patches 
surround both his northern and 
southern poles. It is a most interest- 
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ing matter of observation to see those 
gleaming white caps slowly spread- 
ing down over the twenty-seven de- 
grees of his frigid zone during the 
Martian winter. It is quite as pleas- 
ing to see them slowly melting back at 
the approach of his summer solstice. 

Unless we are greatly deceived, 
broad dark borders and torrents and 
pools of melted ice can also be dis- 
tinguished during the warmer sea- 
son, draining across rusty colored 
land and emptying their floods into a 
blue-green sea. To an observer, 
the sight of all this makes the fact 
of somewhat similar terrestrial ice- 
sheets seem far more tangible to the 
mind—certainly more definite in the 
thought. It furnishes a touch of 
nature whereby all worlds may seem 
akin. 

Now all broadly extended masses 
of snow and ice of this sort, whether 
of the past or of the present, and 
wherever seen, are called by geolo- 
gists continental glaciers. 

To an imagined inhabitant of 
Mars, who, from his great distance 
should view our own arctic snow 
fields, especially if he could see them 
as they existed in ancient times, the 
phenomenon would be quite accu- 
rately explainable by reference to 
facts of his own; that is, he would 
regard them as monstrous accumu- 
lations of congealed moisture. 

Planets of the solar system superior 
to Mars are known to be too highly 
heated to admit of any approach to 
glaciation. As planets they are far 
too immature. Planets inferior to 
Earth are doubtless as much too old 
—whatever experiences we may con- 
ceive them to have had during earlier 
eons. Our spectral old moon may not 
have escaped,—at least we are not 
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sure that she has not felt the pres- 
sure of the same icy hand. But her 
glacial age must have occurred, if at 
all, a very long time ago, or, mani- 
festly, before she 
that inevitable world-calamity, the 
loss of all her atmospheric air and 
moisture. We must infer that the 
presence of glaciers is evidence of 
planetary prime. 

Upon the earth, although fast los- 
ing many an ancient outpost of his 
once broad dominion, King Glacies 
retains relentless sway over several 
enormous realms. 


had experienced 


Arctic explorers 
tell us that nearly all of the vast is- 
land of Greenland, for instance, is 
still permanently covered by an ice 
sheet having a probable area of more 
than 500,000 square miles. At the 
seashore this continental glacier has, 
in places, a sheer depth of a thou- 
sand feet at least, while farther in- 
land, where the surface of the earth 
is never bared beneath the rays of 
even a summer sun, those intermin- 
able snow fields must sometimes at- 
tain to a thickness of fully one mile. 

The buoyant force of ocean water 
lifting the protruding edge of the 
Greenland glacier wrenches off huge 
masses, which fall and topple over 
into the sea and go floating down as 
pinnacled icebergs to melt and dis- 
integrate in the waters of warmer 

Many coastal shallows have 
formed by the transported 
débris of these icebergs. 

The Antarctic continent also is 
said to consist of hardly more than 
one great, deep, monotonous waste 
of snow, not to mention smaller areas 
in different parts of the world. 

The source of any such mer de 
glace, like that of the valley form, is 
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always to be found in some cold 
region of great annual precipitation 
where more snow falls in winter than 
can possibly be disposed of in sum- 
mer. Year after year the snow in- 
creases. It piles up, partially melts, 
and, by reason of its own mass, is 
compressed into ice. Because of its 
ponderous weight and plastic nature, 
it spreads itself widely out from its 
geographic centre, conforms to topo- 
graphic conditions, yields to gravity, 
flows slowly down hill and pushes up 
slopes, expands with heat, contracts 
with cold, wrinkles, splits, cements 
again, wears, tears, erodes, severs 
pinnacles from headlands, drags 
along débris, removes every possible 
object, and then, at last, its force 
expended, dumps all its rocky rub- 
bish, pell-mell and helter and skelter, 
wherever most convenient—unto it- 
self. 

There are some remarkable fields, 
possessing hardly any movement, 
that are so conditioned as to sup- 
port a considerable vegetation upon 
their surface. But, as a rule, the fore- 
going phenomena of the continen- 
tal glacier have always attended it. 
They are identical in kind, if not in 
degree, with those of the vestigial 
valley glacier of our day. Traces of 
former valley glaciers are not at all 
uncommon among the hills of New 
Hampshire, and are deserving of 
careful study, yet there is good 
reason for believing that these marks 
are the work of some comparatively 
recent epoch. 

The true and all comprehending 
ice age of our latitude, whose effects 
more deeply concern us, must have 
come to its somewhat abrupt close 
many thousand years ago. 


(io be concluded.) 











VINDICATION OF THE ARMY OF WEST VIRGINIA 


(OR E1GHTH Corps), AT THE BATTLE OF CEDAR CREEK, OcT. 19, 1864. 


OR a third of a century the 

Eighth Corps has rested un- 
der the suspicion that the 
totality of the surprise on 
the left at the Battle of Cedar Creek 
was due to lack of vigilance, or neg- 
lect of proper precautions on the part 
of the corps commander, or division 
commander, or officer of the day, or 
to lack of watchfulness or of wake- 
fulness on the picket line, or gulli- 
bility of pickets, by which they fell 
victims to the stratagems of the 
enemy, or to an unwarrantable feel- 
ing of security in that corps, or to 
neglect of phenomena presenting 
themselves to the pickets in the 
night, but which were not investi- 
gated, or to an illy performed recon- 
noissance from that corps on the pre- 
ceding day, or to some undefined, 
unsoldierly quality that had suddenly 
possessed some of the best soldiers of 
the Union armies. 

General Wright devotes one fifth 
of his report of the battle, dated 
November 27, 1865, to an explana- 
tion of, and apology for, the surprise 
of that morning, and tries to trace it 
to the extreme feeling of security 
resulting from the reconnoissance 
from this corps of the day before, 
which, he intimates, was not car- 
ried to a proper distance to the front, 
the reconnoitering party reporting 
that the rebel army had retreated 
up the valley. But such a defense 





could not exonerate; it could only 
confirm existing suspicions. 

The suspicion that all was not 
right on the picket line of the Eighth 
Corps has led to romantic and weird 
stories of pickets silently seized after 
stealthy and cat-like approaches in 
the dark, of the relief of pickets by 
rebels in Union garb, of mysterious 
consciousness of invisible human 
presence beyond the lines, and the 
muffled tramping of marching hosts 
near the pickets in the impenetrable 
gloom, all of which may be passed 
by as idle imaginings in view of the 
fact that the night was so bright that 
at 3:30 Early and Kershaw could see 
the Union camps in the moonlight. 
Besides, at the hour of the alleged 
mysterious sounds the rebels were 
not within a mile of the Union pick- 
ets. What happened to the pickets 
will be told in another place. 

The fact that Early succeeded in 
his purpose of surprising the First 
division cannot be seriously ques- 
tioned, but the extent of that sur- 
prise, and the manner of it, and how 
it was met, and its real consequences 
are worthy of investigation. 


But it is not amiss to commence 
this part of the discussion with a 
reference to the completeness of the 
agreement of historical writers in the 
statement that the men of the Eighth 
Corps were caught in their beds and 
captured in their blankets, or com- 
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pelled to flee undressed, or half 
dressed, a swarm of harmless fugi- 
tives, less dangerous than a dis- 
organized mob. Jn all researches 


made, the writer has failed to find one 
historian who does not revel in the idea 
that the Eighth Corps was asleep when 
the Rebels went in over the breaslworks 
of the First division. 

Charles Carleton Coffin, in ‘‘ Free- 
dom Triumphant,’’ page 49, says, 
‘‘It was five o'clock. Gordon had 
crossed the Shenandoah, seized the 
Union pickets, formed his brigades 
by Mr. Bowman’s house, and had 
crossed the fields to the breastworks 
thrown up by Thoburn’s division. 
They swarmed over it with exultant 
yells. The soldiers in their tents 
thus suddenly awakened found them- 
selves prisoners. Some, half dressed, 
seized their guns. Before the regi- 
ments of Thoburn’s division could 
form, the Confederates were upon 
them.’’ 

The following histories convey 
substantially the same idea,—George 
E. Pond, Lossing’s Civil War, Pol- 
lard’s Lost Cause, Harper's History 
of the Great Rebellion, Greeley’s 
American Conflict, Nicolay and 
Hay’s Abraham Lincoln, and many 
accounts by military writers. 

General Horatio G. Wright, who 
was in command of the army that 
morning, but who was not within a 
mile of the spot, says in his report: 
‘* The surprise was complete, for the 
pickets did not fire a shot, and the 
first indication of the enemy's pres- 
ence was a volley into the main line, 
when the men were at reveille roll 
call, without arms.”’ 

We learn from this report that the 
general did not credit the story of 
the firing into the tents of the sleep- 
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ing men. But he alone introduces 
the idea of reveille roll call. General 
Wright does not agree with the offi- 
cers of Thoburn’s division in any 
particular as to details. As partici- 
pants in the affair, these officers are 
entitled to greater credence. 

General Crook, commander of the 
Eighth Corps, in his report, dated 
November 7, 1864, page 365 of part 
I, volume 43, Rebellion Records, 
who was no nearer to this part of his 
lines that morning than the position 
of the Second division, omits the 
idea of slumbering camps, but says 
candidly and justly, ‘‘ At about 4:30 
A. M., another force of the enemy 
crossed the creek in front of the First 
division, and soon after the enemy 
came rushing in solid lines of battle, 
without skirmishers, on my pickets, 
coming to the works with those of 
the pickets they had not captured, in 
overwhelming numbers, entered that 
portion of the works not occupied by 
our troops, and soon were on the 
flanks and in the rear of the First 
division and the two batteries, com- 
pelling them either to retreat or be 
captured.”’ 

Having given ample proof from so 
many historical writers, civil and 
military, to show that for one third 
of a century writers of popular litera- 
ture have permitted their powerful 
influence to fasten a species of oblo- 
quy upon the brave men of the 
Eighth Corps, both officers and rank 
and file, making them serve as a foil 
to draw attention away from the 
shortcomings, if any there were, of 
the rest of the army, the writer pro- 
poses to ask you to go, in imagina- 
tion, into the camp of Thoburn’s 
division at about four o'clock of that 
eventful morning and with him ob- 
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serve the state of affairs, and whether 
at five o’clock the men were asleep 
in their tents and were awakened by 
a ‘‘ringing volley’’ fired into their 
camps, and their artillery all cap- 
tured without firing a shot. 

We find here encamped in rear of 
the works, which faced Cedar Creek 
to the south, seven regiments and 
one battalion of infantry, constitu- 
ting the First and Third brigades of 
the division, with two six-gun bat- 
teries and one four-gun battery. 

The First brigade consists of the 
Thirty-fourth Massachusetts regi- 
ment, Fifth New York Heavy Ar- 
tillery battalion, 116th Ohio regi- 
ment, 123d Ohio regiment. 

The Third brigade consists of 
the Fifty-fourth Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, Tenth West Virginia regiment, 
Eleventh West Virginia regiment, 
Fifteenth West Virginia regiment. 

The artillery consists of First Ohio 
Light Battery L, four guns; First 
Pennsylvania Light Battery D, six 
guns; Fifth United States Battery B, 
six guns. 

It is dark yet, a fog having envel- 
oped everything since Early and 
Kershaw were looking at the Union 
camps at 3:30, in the moonlight. 
Objects are not distinguishable at a 
distance of more than thirty paces. 
There is a strip of woods in front of 
the left and some woods in the rear. 
The Pennsylvania battery is en- 
trenched near the left of the line. 
The United States battery is on the 
right and the Ohio battery of four 
guns farther to the right, command- 
ing the Cedar Creek bridge at the 
pike. There is a ravine or hollow in 
rear of the camp, running down to 
Cedar Creek, and then a hill to the 
north, on a part of which the Second 


division is located. The battalion of 
the Fifth New York Heavy Artillery 
is on picket down by Cedar Creek. 

Some of the officers are astir, as 
Major Withers of the Tenth West 
Virginia, Lieutenant-Colonel Wildes 
of the 116th Ohio, and Captain Du- 
pont, chief of artillery, and probably 
others. 

They hear picket-firing, some say 
on the right, some say on the left, 
some say in front. 

Some say it is four o’clock, some 
say it is about half-past four, and one 
says it is between five and six. Some 
say ‘‘early in the morning.’’ They 
all mean the same thing, and just put 
the time in their reports as it seemed 
to them when their reports were writ- 
ten, within a week's time. 

Skirmishing with a foe by the pick- 
ets in the dark is heard. The divi- 
sion officer of the day reports the 
advance of a heavy force from the 
direction of Cedar Creek, in front. 

Captain Dupont orders the reveille 
sounded. There is a quick seizing 
of weapons, brief commands, hasty 
forming of companies and regiments 
and manning of breastworks, and the 
cannoneers stand by their guns. 

Col. T. M. Harris, who commanded 
the Third brigade, tells the story in 
his report, as follows : 

‘At about 4:30 A. M. the enemy 
advanced in heavy force against the 
works of the First division, pushing 
in rapidly whatever of the picket line 
he failed to capture. The division 
having been aroused by the firing 
along the picket line and subsequent 
skirmishing of the pickets with the 
advancing foe, as also by the division 
officer of the day, who reported the 
advance of a heavy force, was quickly 
formed behind the works, and put in 
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position for defense as far as practica- 
ble. Very soon the enemy’s line ad- 
vanced close up to the works, and were 
greeted by a volley from our whole line, 
‘The action here was sharp and brief, 
the greatly superior force of the enemy 
enabling him not only to turn our left 
but also to effect an entrance between 
the First and Third brigades. Being 
thus subject to enfilading fires as also 
to a direct fire from the front, these 
two brigades were driven from the 
works.”’ 

The report of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas F. Wildes, 116th Ohio, com- 
manding the First brigade, says : 

‘*About four o'clock in the morning 
of the 19th of October, 1864, I heard 
brisk picket-firing on the right and 
left of the position occupied by my 
command. I immediately ordered the 
brigade under arms behind the forti- 
fications. Ina few minutes I heard 
a volley of perhaps twenty rifle shots, 
and a yell as though a charge was be- 
ing made in the direction of a picket 
post in front of my left. I at once di- 
rected Captain Karr, of my staff, to 
inform Colonel Thoburn that there 
was considerable firing along the 
picket line. I then went to the 
right of my command, to a position 
occupied by the Third brigade, First 
division, when I discovered that some 
pickets were coming in.’’ 

He then details movements before 
the command was forced out of the 
works, says he formed a line of his 
brigade on the hill overlooking the 
ravine in the rear; moved his com- 
mand to the pike, fighting to the right 
and front, and formed his brigade with 
the Nineteenth Corps, and fought till 
that corps and the Second division of 
the Army of West Virginia withdrew. 
He further says: ‘‘ My command 
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was in line of battle fully three fourths 
of an hour before the attack was made, 
and the information was sent to divi- 
sion headquarters a half hour before 
the attack was made on my right.’’ 

The report of Capt. Andrew Potter, 
in command of the Thirty-fourth Mas- 
sachusetts, of the First brigade, says: 

‘‘About 4 A. M. the regiment was 
drawn up in line, and soon after picket- 
firing was heard in the direction of the 
line occupied by the Fifth New York 
Heavy Artillery. In avery short time 
after the enemy was seen in front of 
the line of breastworks occupied by 
the First division, Department of 
West Virginia, the regiment imme- 
diately engaged in action with the 
enemy, who delivered a heavy fire 
into our front and on our right flank, 
opposite the position occupied by the 
Fifty-fourth Pennsylvania. We con- 
tinued our firing until the enemy 
were seen inside the breastworks of 
the Fifty-fourth Pennsylvania, and 
also over the breastworks of the 
Fifth New York Heavy Artillery, 
vacated by the regiment being on 
picket duty. Thus surrounded on 
our right and left, receiving a fire 
from the right, left, and front, and 
the force on our right having retired, 
the order was given to retire, and the 
regiment became scattered and bro- 
ken.”’ 

Major H. Kellogg, commanding the 
123d Ohio, in his report, says: 

‘“We were alarmed about 4:30 
o'clock in the morning by picket-fir- 
ing in our immediate front. The 
regiment was immediately formed be- 
hind the breastworks. After remain- 
ing a short time in line we were or- 
dered to move by the right flank 
and occupy the works built by the 
Fifth New York Heavy Artillery. 
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We had hardly got into position be- 
fore the regiments on our right were 
heavily engaged, and men _ being 
driven back. After firing a few 
rounds, we were ordered to move 
by left flank and occupy our own 
works.’’ ‘They formed with the bri- 
gade in the rear, as related by Colo- 
nel Wildes. 

Captain John Suter, commanding 
the Fifty-fourth Pennsylvania, Third 
brigade, in his report, says: 

‘*On the morning of the roth, be- 
fore daylight, when I was first ap- 
prised of picket-firing on our front, I 
ordered the regiment to turn out un- 
der arms, which was done by the 
companies forming in their quarters 
and afterward marching to the breast- 
works infront. Before the line could 
be properly formed, the enemy, ap- 
parently in a mass, were observed 
advancing along the whole front, and 
already at the abatis. My regiment 
opened and maintained a fire until, 
the enemy getting in our rear from 
the extreme left of the line of works, 
we were compelled to fall back.’ He 
says a portion of the regiment rallied 
in the skirt of woods in the camp, and 
disputed the advance of the enemy for 
a time. 

Major Henry H. Withers, in com- 
mand of the Tenth West Virginia, 
Third brigade, says in his report: 

‘*On the morning of the roth, I 
was, for some reason, very restless, 
and rose much earlier than usual; 
had taken my seat in my tent and 
commenced eating my breakfast when 
I heard several shots fired in tolerably 
quick succession ; thought, however, 
the pickets were disturbed by some 
unimportant event until I heard a 
volley, fired apparently from the left, 
where the Second division was forti- 


fied ; then almost immediately I heard 
a volley from our part of the fortifica- 
tions, when, leaving my breakfast, I 
ran to the extreme right of the line, 
where I encountered an enfilading fire 
from the left, and found the men 
from my regiment throwing them- 
selves down in the trenches, and hur- 
rying into the works. . . . The 
regiment then marched double-quick 
to the foot of the hill below fortifi- 
cations, where it was formed, etc.’’ 

Captain Van H. Bukey, command- 
ing Eleventh West Virginia, in his 
report says: 

‘‘ Near 5 A. M. the firing on the left 
alarmed my camp, and the men were 
quickly in line under arms at the 
works, immediately to the left of the 
battery on the extreme right of the 
line. When I arrived at the works I 
found some of my men firing to the 
front. . . . I ordered them to cease 
firing. . . . I had not passed from 
left to right of my regiment, however, 
before the Fifteenth West Virginia, 
on my left, fell back from the works, 
and my flank received a pretty severe, 
but, owing to the fog and darkness, 
not accurate, fire. My regiment then 
gave way by companies from the 
left obliquing to the right and rear 
down the hill. Moved ‘by right of 
companies to rear,’ having formed a 
perfect line (across ravine toward 
pike), formed column, and filed to 
rear of left of Nineteenth Corps.’’ 
His organization disappeared when 
the Nineteenth Corps fell back. 

Lieutenant William Munk, of Bat- 
tery D, First Pennsylvania, in his 
report says: 

‘‘On the morning of the roth of 
October, 1864, at reveille, as was then 
the custom, my cannoneers went to 
their posts at the guns, and presently 
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several musket shots were heard in 
the direction of my front. This was 
the only intimation of an enemy near 
at hand until they were discovered 
advancing in line of battle not twenty 
yards from my battery. I immedi- 
ately opened fire on them with can- 
nister, firing some fifteen rounds, 
when, the infantry supports on my 
left offering but little resistance, the 
enemy were enabled to reach the in- 
side of the works, and, after firing a 
volley, charged the battery with 
fixed bayonets, and with clubbed 
muskets drove the cannoneers from 
their pieces.”’ 

Captain Henry A. Dupont, chief of 
artillery for Battery B, Fifth United 
States Artillery, reported as follows: 

‘‘Upon the sudden attack of the 
enemy before daylight on the morn- 
ing of the 19th, First Lieutenant 
Henry F. Brewerton, Fifth United 
States Artillery, who was in com- 
mand of the battery, had the men on 
the alert, and immediately ordered 
the guns to be loaded with Cannister. 

He succeeded in getting ina 
few shots in that direction (the left) 
from the two pieces of his centre sec- 
tion. The infantry on the left then 
breaking and abandoning their works 
(which were at once occupied by the 
enemy), Lieutenant Brewerton turned 
the two pieces of his left. section 
upon them now within the works, 
and fired at them with cannister 
until they had advanced to within 
twenty-five paces of his guns, when 
he ceased firing, and ran the pieces 
by hand down the hill to the cais- 
sons.’’ One piece was lost. 

Captain Frank Gibbs, of Battery I, 
First Ohio Battery, reports taking 
position, and opening fire upon the 
enemy. He was farther from the 


ood 


parapet, and had no difficulty in get- 
ting away with all his guns to do 
good service throughout the day. 

Captain F. C. Wilkie, commanding 
battalion New York Heavy Artillery, 
of the First brigade, in his report tells 
the fate of the pickets - 

‘*The battalion was on picket in 
front of the First division. About 
one hour before daylight some rebel 
cavalry appeared in front of the left 
of the lines, but, being fired upon, re- 
tired. That portion of the line then 
deployed as skirmishers. Shortly 
after, a column of the enemy crossed 
the creek on the right of the line, 
was fired upon by the pickets posted 
there, also by the small reserve, but 
they did not return the fire. The re- 
serve fell back in skirmishing order, 
but were unable to check in the 
slightest degree the advance of the 
enemy. With the exception of about 
forty men capable of bearing arms, 
the whole battalion was captured.’’ 

Thus embraced in this paper are 
extracts from the reports of the two 
brigade commanders, of six out of 
eight regimental commanders, of the 
officer in command of the pickets, 
and of every battery commander. 
The report of the other regimental 
commander is of the same tenor, sub- 
stantially, as those given, but is 
omitted for want of space. 

At the risk of tediousness these ex- 
tended quotations have been given, 
so that the condition of things behind 
that parapet just before the attack 
and during the struggle may be told 
by eye witnesses, as well as the 
events upon the picket line. 

From these witnesses, who can say 
with the hero of the siege of Troy, 
‘‘All of which I saw, and part of 
which I was,’’ we learn that the 
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pickets were on the alert and did 
their duty, and were nearly all cap- 
tured; that the firing of the pickets 
alarmed the division ; that every regi- 
ment and battery was under arms; 
the infantry at the works and the 
cannoneers at their guns; that a 
short but heroic resistance was main- 
tained, until the men at the breast- 
works were outflanked, right and left, 
and the centre was penetrated; that 
every gun (but two) was in action 
and well served; that only seven 
guns out of sixteen were lost; that 
the left battery was fought until the 
cannoneers were bayoneted at their 
guns; that many of the regiments 
retired in good order, and so re- 
mained and fought until they were 
broken in the retiring of the Nine- 
teenth Corps from the position at the 
pike under Gordon’s assault; that 
the statements of the historians, civil 
and military, are false to facts, unjust 
and misleading, and especially that 
the pickets were not overcome by 
stratagem or deceit, but retired fight- 
ing manfully; and that the rebel 
advance was not first announced by 
volleys fired into the slumbering 
camps of the Eighth Corps, but that 
this division was under arms to re- 
ceive them. 

This testimony, as a whole, shows 
that the division was surprised and 
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overpowered under circumstances en- 
tirely to their honor. 

By way of corroboration, a quota- 
tion is now offered from Captain J. P. 
Sims, commanding the advance bri- 
gade of Kershaw’s assaulting col- 
umn. He says, narrating events 
from a point on the road between 
Strasburg and the ford : 

‘*Here a halt was ordered until 
nearly five o'clock, when I was or- 
dered to move down the road until 
the brigade had crossed over, and 
then turn down the creek and form 
in line of battle parallel to the creek, 
and to advance immediately to the 
front . . . to drive the enemy’s 
pickets in without firing upon them, 
and not fire until the enemy’s line 
was reached, all of which was strictly 
complied with, receiving the 
shots from the enemy’s picket line 
without replying, but continuing to 
move forward with unbroken front 
through the volleys of musketry and 
cannon which they were now exposed 
to until they reached the enemy’s 
works. The enemy made a stubborn 
resistance. Some of them were shot 
down while firing upon our men at 
the distance of a few feet.’’ 

If their enemy in arms is thus gene- 
rous in his tribute to their valor, the 
friends of the Eighth Corps cannot 
afford to perpetuate an injustice. 


argument thereon is furnished by E. D. Hadley, 


of the Fourteenth regiment, New Hampshire Volunteers, who was in the first brigade of the 
Second division of the Nineteenth Corps, and shared the vicissitudes of the day at Cedar Creek. 
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OUR BANNER. 
by lrederick Myron Colby. 


All hail! our starry banner, 
The ensign of the free ; 

The standard of our gallant sires, 
The flag of Liberty. 

Long shall it wave from Lake to Gulf, 
From shining sea to sea ; 

Its blazoned bars for Union, 


Its stars for Constancy. 


Beneath this flag our fathers 
Fought gallantly and well ; 

Its snowy field was crimsoned 
Where many a hero fell. 

It led our hosts at Stony Point, 
Monmouth, and Brandywine ; 

It gleamed o’er Yorktown’s tented field, 


In Eutaw’s groves of pine. 


Unfurl the glorious standard 
That waved at Queenstown’s fight ; 
That through the waves with Perry 
Gleamed like a meteor bright. 
Through Southern swamp and everglade 
It led our boys in blue ; 
By cactus groves of Mexico 


Its stars were drenched with dew. 


Upon its starry folds of silk 
Has streamed the Afric sun, 
When on the battered walls of Derne 
It showed a victory won. 
In lands of olive and the palm, 
In sunny Southern seas, 
This flag has cheered a thousand hearts 


Amid the battle’s breeze. 
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A PIONEER FAMILY. 


Aye, many a heart has beat with pride 


To see it float on high, 


Its stripes and stars, all radiant 


Against the sunlit sky. 


Borne on by conquering freemen 


It never shall be furled, 


Till with its blazoned splendor 


It floats o’er half the world. 


Aye, far and wide its folds shall stream, 


O’er pleasant sunset lands, 


From sparkling islands of the sea 


To Klondike’s golden sands. 


And nations yet unborn shall greet 


The flag our fathers bore, 


The flag that led our heroes on 


In the storied days of yore. 


Then hail! our starry banner, 


The ensign of the free ; 


The standard of our gallant sires, 


The flag of Liberty. 


Long shall it wave from Lake to Gulf, 


From shining sea to sea ; 


Its blazoned bars for Union, 


Its stars for Constancy. 


A PIONEER FAMILY. 


By c. 


N 1818 Illinois was admitted 
as a state in the Union. Its 
southern. portion was settled 
gradually, but the Indians 

roamed over the northern half up to 
the end of the ‘‘ Black Hawk’’ war 
so called—1832-'34. About 1835 
colonies were organized throughout 
New England and New York, whose 
agents visited Illinois, and made 
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several locations. The Wethersfield 
(Conn.) colony, of which Rev. Caleb 
Jewett Tenney (a native of Hollis, 
N. H.) was a prominent member, 
selected land in Henry county. 
Abner Bailey Little, a native of 
Salem, N. H., and a grandson of 
Rev. Abner Bailey, married Nancy 
Tenney of Hollis, a sister of Rev. Dr. 
Tenney. This couple lived in Salem, 
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1 PIONEER 


Goffstown, and Hollis for fully thirty 
In 1836 the parents with ten 
children migrated to Henry county, 
Ill., and assisted in the laying out of 
Wethersfield. The father was the 
first moderator, cast the 
and spaded the first ground 
garden seeds in that township. 


years. 


first vote, 
for 
He 
was then sixty-two years of age. 
Two of the sons were present at 
the first county election, June 19, 
1837, Henry being a voter. Caro- 
line W., a daughter, and her partner 
were the first couple 
this county. The 
earnest Christian woman, led her 
family to her Saviour, and into 
many and varied Christian activities, 
through the hardships endured by 
first settlers, for eleven years, and 
then passed to the eternal home. 
The father (died 1863) 
changes in 


married in 


new mother, an 


saw many 
buildings, 
the incoming of railways, telegraph, 


the printing press, etc. 


population, 


Each of 
the children lived earnest, busy lives. 
Five of them enjoyed golden wed- 
Eight of them scored 610 
years, and the father ninety years. 
The youngest of the six sons died 
August 29, 1899. 

Ralph Augustus Little was born 
in Hollis, N. H., September 16, 1825, 
being nearly seventy-four years of 
He assisted his father in build- 
ing their log house (one room) in 
1837. 


dings. 


age. 


It is standing to-day, being 
one of the oldest dwellings in the 
county. It has been lately encased 


to better preserve it to the future. 
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The deceased was a live farmer and 
managed a large dairying interest. 
He was a master in music, having 
for almost thirty years been a leader 
of sacred and glee clubs, and chor- 
ister in several churches (without 
pay). He is survived by a wife and 
eight children, who were privileged 
to be with him in his last hours. 
He had a home orchestra of seven 
members, all of the family circle. 
One of them has become noted for 
her magnificent voice in song. The 
funeral was very largely attended 
from many parts of the county, the 
deceased being known as an old 
settler and worthy citizen. He is 
also survived by one brother, Hon. 
Henry G. Little of Grinnell, Ia., 
author of ‘‘ Hollis, N. H., Seventy 
Years Ago,’’ also ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Newington, Conn.,’’ and two sisters, 
Caroline, a partner in one of the 
five golden weddings, and Sarah F., 
the youngest of the pioneers. 

In the lineage of this family we 
find ministers, doctors, professors, 
teachers, and honored citizens. New 
and true honors have been built by 
them. Scores have been encouraged 
to useful and better lives by them 
and their example. New Hampshire 
has had many such Christian pio- 
neers go out from her borders to aid 
in moulding new communities into 
the ways of virture and honor. May 
our old Granite state continue to be 
a contributing power to develop the 
paths and fruits of righteousness and 
prosperity. 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON. 





By Adelbert Clark. 


T is one thing to read an illus- 
trated article of Mount Wash- 
ington, but quite another to 
get a view of its matchless 

beauty with the natural eye, as it 
towers far above the others, white as 
the lily’s inmost leaf, or the snowy 
clouds at morning. But as there are 
many who cannot, for various rea- 
sons, visit the mountains, I will en- 
deavor to give a brief sketch of some 
of its principal points of interest. I 
say brief, for it would require a vol- 
ume to express all that could be said 
of this marvelous elevation which is 
6,291 feet above the sea. 

There are many beautiful and 
strange places to visit on the moun- 
tain, and there are several ways of 
getting to the summit. By the way 
of the bridle path which starts from 
the Crawford House, is one of the 
most delightful tramps for the pedes- 
trian—a distance of about nine miles. 
This path was opened in 1840, and 
up to 1849, when the Mount Wash- 
ington Railway was built, it was the 
most accessible path to the summit 
from the west side of the mountain. 

The carriage road was begun in 
1855 and finished to what is known 
as ‘‘ The Ledges,’’ half way, in 1857. 
On the eighth of August, 1861, it 
was finished to the summit, and 
until the opening of the railroad in 
1866, as far as Jacob's Ladder, the 
travel over it was large and sufficient 
to make the enterprise self-sustain- 





ing. The views from this road are 
exceedingly fine, and in pleasant 
weather the ride, either up or down 
the mountain, is very enjoyable. Its 
length from the Glen House, which 
is on the east side of the mountain, 
is eight miles, and it has an average 
grade of twelve feet in one hundred, 
the maximum being sixteen feet in 
one hundred. It is said to be about 
twice the length of an air-line be- 
tween the starting point and the ter- 
minus on the mountain. There isa 
toll of sixteen cents for the pedes- 
trian, eighty cents for a single horse 
team, and two dollars for a four- 
horse team. The cost of this road 
was not far from $150,000. It is one 
of the most beautiful carriage roads 
ever built, and is always kept in 
splendid condition. 

The railroad, which was finished 
in 1869, is on the west side, is three 
miles long, and has an average rise 
of one foot in four, the steepest being 
thirteen and one half inches to the 
yard. The running time is one and 
one fourth hours, and only one car 
It is the 
first cog-railroad built in this or any 
other country and was the invention 
of Sylvester Marsh of Littleton. The 
engines now in use on this road have 
the ordinary type of locomotive boil- 
er, but are somewhat shorter, owing 
to the steepness of the track. The 
boilers are set in the frame with the 
front end eighteen inches lower than 


is run with each engine. 
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the back, so as to strike a medium 
between the flat and sharp grades. 
On each locomotive are two pairs of 
cylinders, eight inches in diameter 
and twelve inches stroke, called re- 
spectively the back and forward pair. 
Each pair is connected together by a 
toughened steel crankshaft, on which 
is a steel pinion of twelve teeth that 
engages with a phosphor bronze gear 





Engine, Mt. Washington Railway 


of sixty-four teeth on the main or 
driving axle. On this axle is the 
main cog-wheel which meshes in the 
cog-rail in the center of the track. 
This wheel has nineteen teeth, four 
inches from center to center, and at 
each revolution the engine is pro- 
pelled six feet and four inches; but 
the cranks have made five and one 
third revolutions, and have sacrificed 
speed for power. 

Most people do not realize the 
work these engines perform. For 
illustration, imagine a building 3,700 
feet high, and a block of granite on 
the ground that weighs eighteen 
tons. To lift this block to the top 
of the building in seventy minutes 
would be called a great feat. This 
is practically what these engines are 
doing every trip. 

In coming down the mountain no 


steam whatever is used, gravity alone 
doing the work and the machinery 
holding back. As soon as the gears 
commence to revolve, each end of the 
cylinders is alternately open to the 
atmosphere. At the end of the 
stroke the openings are automati- 
cally closed, and as the cylinders are 
filled with air, unless there is a 
chance for it to escape the engine 
would remain stationary, but with 
suitable valves under the control of 
the engineer the air is released and 
the speed regulated. There is a 
very fine stream of water admitted 
to the cylinders as a lubricant, and 
as compressing air generates heat, 
this water coming in contact with 
the hot walls of the cylinders flashes 
into steam and gives one the impres- 
sion that steam is used. 

The first hotel on the mountain 
was built in 1852. The Tip-Top 
House was built in 1853. The sig- 
nal station was established in 1870. 
From 1870 to 1892 the United States 
government maintained a station for 
weather observations at the summit, 
and for seventeen years of that period 
the observers remained on the moun- 
tain top, winter and summer. The 
present Summit House was built in 
1872, and is a fine, large building, as 
can be seen from the illustration, 
having, at least, one hundred rooms 
for the accommodation of guests. It 
is the highest elevation occupied by 
any summer resort hotel in the coun- 
try. From the broad platform the 
views are fine, and in clear weather 
the ocean is visible from the Isles of 
Shoals down to Mount Desert. The 
extent of view from the extreme east 
to west, is nearly three hundred 
miles. 

In all, there are nine buildings on 
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the summit, comprising the old Tip- 
Top House, the Summit House, the 
observatory, the old signal station, 
the round-house for sheltering the 
trains when prevented by heavy 
storms from descending, the printing 
office, where .dmong the Clouds is 
published, the stage office, and two 
stables. 

Just below the Summit House, 
near the railroad, is the monument 
to Lizzie Bourne, who perished there 
She started in 
the afternoon to walk from the Glen 
House with her uncle and his daugh- 
ter, up the carriage road, then built 
only half way up the mountain. 
The fair weather led them to keep on 


September 14, 1855. 


toward the top, but a sudden and 
violent storm soon overtook them. 
About ten o'clock at night, when 
within only forty rods of the summit, 
Miss Bourne sank exhaused and died 
almost instantly. Her friends re- 
mained with her during the fearful 
gale until morning, when they dis- 
covered how nearly they had reached 
their destination. Assistance was 
obtained at the old Summit House, 
to which they were going, and her 
body was tenderly carried down the 
mountain to the Glen House and 
afterwards taken to Kennebunk, Me., 
her home, where she was buried. 
One evening not long ago, Prof. 
George H. Barton, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, gave 
an interesting talk on the geology of 
the White Mountains with special 
reference to Mount Washington. He 
explained the processes of mountain 
formation—the intense heat of the in- 
terior, with the cold exterior, and 
the consequent folding and cracking 
of the surface. After the mountains 
had risen above the waters with 
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which the surface of the earth was 
covered, millions of years ago, there 
were two forces at work upon them— 
one force from the interior, upheav- 
ing them, and the other, exterior, in 
the shape of storms—the rain, melt- 
ing the snows, etc. The torrents 
that rushed down their sides formed 
gorges, and ridges overhung these 
cuttings from above. The storms 





The Old Tip-Top House 


washed the latter away, and valleys 
and canons were formed, a process, 
which, after millions of years, had 
wholly transformed their appearance. 
There was a constant contest be- 
tween the forces that elevated the 
mass and those that wore them away. 
The forces from the center acted at 
irregular intervals of time, and the 
mountain ranges were being forced 
upward as they were washed down- 
ward. 

Professor Barton gave a descrip- 
tion of the rocks of Mount Washing- 
ton, which are familiarly known as 
the mica schist and gneiss. Some 
idea of the age of the rocks on this 
elevation may be gained from the 
fact that the sand stones in which 
fossils are found are estimated to be 
seventy-five million years old, and 
the Mount Washington rocks are 
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Copyright, 1891, dy C. P. Hibl 


thought to be older than that, as 
they do not contain fossils. He said 
the White Mountains were once one 
great dome-like mass, much larger 
and higher than now. The mass 
has been cut and washed away dur- 
ing the millions of years, until we 
see the results around us. He de- 
scribed the formation of the moun- 
tain as a succession of layers of 
partly stratified rock. The summit 
of Mount Washington was once ina 
basin surrounded by higher eleva- 
tions, produced by the shrinking and 
crumbling of the earth's surface as it 
cooled. These have been washed 
away, leaving the lowest point of 
the basin very near what is now the 
summit of the mountain. 

He referred to Professor Hitch- 
cock’s conclusion, some years since, 
that the cone of Mount Washington 
was above the ice cap, as he found 
there were no glacial marks until he 
had descended about five hundred 


of th 


feet. Professor Hitchcock has since, 
he said, come to a different conclu- 
sion. He found a certain kind of 
stone on the mountain which could 
have come from nowhere else than 
Cherry mountain. Ice action alone 
could have brought these rocks to the 
mountain. Therefore, the accepted 
idea is that the cone of Mount Wash- 
ington did not form an island that 
protruded through the great ice cap, 
about ten thousand years ago, but ice 
covered all—to what tremendous 
thickness can only be conjectured. 

One young man asked the profes- 
sor how the top of the mountain be- 
came so broken up, and he answered 
that it was mainly due to the action 
of frost. He illustrated by citing the 
presence of water from rains in the 
crevices of the rocks, and then the 
action of the rocks, and then the 
action of the frost, with its great ex- 
pansive power, which split and broke 
them apart. 
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On the west side of the mountain, 
a short distant from the summit, is 
the Lake of the Clouds, which from 
the summit appears to be only a few 
feet in diameter, but which covers 
nearly an acre. Its water is clear as 
crystal, and it is here that the Am- 
monoosuc river takes its rise, and for 
the first three miles of its course it 
has a fall of over 2,000 feet. 

The cloud scenes from the sum- 
mit are very beautiful, as the clouds 
are seen floating around the distant 
peaks, or scudding along the side of 
Mount Washington itself. Most of 
the time the mountain is capped with 
clouds, and it would be useless to 
attempt to describe the splendor of 
that vast heaving sea, with its snowy 
whiteness, glinting and glittering be- 
neath the rays of the noonday sun 
like the surging billows of the 
mighty deep; or at the hour of sun- 
set, when bathed with the most deli- 
cate pink, slowly deepening to the 
rich glowing crimson of a budding 
rose. One might remain on the 
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mountain a lifetime and never see 
the scene repeated. But each day 
brings forth new beauties. Some- 
thing similar is often observed, but 
in its details the effect or combina- 
tion is never twice alike. 

While at the Summit House last 
summer, a young man told me of a 
most magnificent cloud effect he had 
witnessed during his stay there. One 
morning, quite early, he when out to 
see the sun rise. Far off in the east 
the heavens were banked with heavy 
clouds like mountains of snow, and 
as he stood gazing upon the marvel- 
ous splendor, it seemed to grow even 
more beautiful in the delicate tints of 
pink, pearl, and opal. And lo! as 
the sun steadily mounted upward 
(though not yet visible), there was 
every appearance of a city in perfect 
whiteness, with numerous domes and 
spires, sparkling and flashing, ablaze 
with fires of gold. By and by the 
clouds parted, revealing the great 
ball of fire veiled with soft gossamer. 
Then swift, yea swifter than one ‘can 





Sunrise on Mt 


Copyright, 1Sg1, by C. P. Hibbard. 
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think, a shaft of gold pierced the 
mass and the whole was ablaze. It 
was beautiful, but that does not half 
express it. This is only one of the 
cloud effects viewed from the summit 
of this grand old mountain, and each 
day reveals glories not seen before. 
It is surprising to many who visit 
the mountain when they learn the 
divisions of vegetation from the base 
to the summit. First, the lower for- 
est of hardwood trees, with firs, pine, 
mountain ash, etc.; then the upper 
forest of birches, balsam and moun- 
tain fir. These trees are dwarfed 





and very tough, made so 
by the heavy winds. Next, 
the Alpine region, present- 
ing the Labrador tea, the 
bilberry, the mountain sand- 
wort, and the evergreen cow- 
berry. Beyond this, farther 
up the mountain, are many 
plants peculiar to Labrador 
and Greenland, such as lich- 
ens, the reindeer moss, etc. 
Many of the varieties are 
very beautiful and are very 
numerous in the Great Gulf, 
on the north side of the 
mountain, or Tuckerman’s 
Ravine on the east. Near 
the base of the mountain is 
a group of pines, once beau- 
tiful, but now bare and gray, 
made so by the hand of 
Time and the fierce blasts 
of the mighty winds. They 
are known and spoken of 
as ‘‘ The Skeleton Forest.’’ 


Long years ago, thy woodland dim 
Was clothed with living green, 
And sweet wild flowers and tangled 
vines 
Were thriving there between. 
But now, thy long, slim, bare, gray 
arms 
Are all that’s left behind 
To mark the land of days gone by 
Where waved the whisp’ring pine. 


Yet, ’mid thy creaking branches bare, 
The squirrel skips along, 

And in the purple dusk at eve, 
The night-bird sings his song. 

And when the moon mounts up the sky 
And on thy branches shines, 

We see the ghosts of bygone years— 
The skeletons of the pines. 


Probably there is no other place of 
so much interest on the mountain, 
and so frequently visited as Tucker- 
man’s Ravine. It was named for 
Prof. Edward Tuckerman of Am- 
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herst college, who spent many years 
visiting it in search of the many 
Alpine plants which grow there in 
profusion. Last summer a friend, 
Daniel Champion, and myself, took 
a trip up through this beautiful 
‘*Mountain Coliseum.’’ When we 
left Darby Field Cottage, in the 
Pinkham Notch, it was a fine, clear 
morning; not a cloud was visible. 
The summit was just tipped with the 
flame of the rising sun. The path, 
which led the way through the forest, 
was in good condition, and either 
side was richly banked with wild 
flowers, and to walk beneath those 
giant trees at the base, was like a 
dream of delight. The path followed 
closely the banks of a brook that 
went laughing and dancing merrily 
on its way. After we had tramped 
perhaps a couple of miles we came 
in view of Crystal Cascade, the most 
beautiful waterfall I ever beheld, 
which had a fall of about forty feet. 
About half a mile beyond the falls 
we came to Hermit lake. Of course 


this was very small, but it went to 
make up a part of the beautiful scene 
that lay before us. We were now in 
the ravine, which is very much in 
the form of a horseshoe. On either 
side, the great walls of the ravine 
towered above us more than a thou- 
sand feet, and stood boldly up against 
the deep blue sky. The head wall 
of the ravine is very precipitous, and 
the various little streams which go 
dashing over the rocky ledges have 
been appropriately named the ‘‘ Fall 
of a Thousand Streams.’’ 

At the foot of these falls the snow 
piles to a great depth during the 
winter months, and, as it begins to 
melt in the spring, an arch is formed 
several hundred feet in length, and 
twenty or more feet in width, and of 
sufficient height to admit of persons 
walking through it. But this is 
rather dangerous. In 1886 a young 
man was killed by the falling of the 
arch, and several others badly in- 
jured. The snow usually remains 
till the middle of August, and has 
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been known to stand until the first of 
September. It is delightful to stand 
and look up the great ravine, but 
much more so to stand on the head 
wall and look back. Here and there, 
in the distance, are seen lakes and 
ponds, like mirrors, reflecting back 
the heavens. And rivers like silver 
ribbons winding their way through 
fields and meadows to the distant 
seas. Were it accessible by car- 
riages, thousands would visit it, 
where hundreds now go. The storm 
clouds gather about the mountain 
sometimes in a very short time, and 
the pedestrian, when enveloped in 
them, should take great care and 
not mistake the white rocks for the 
painted ones. There are many who 
have thus been deceived and lost 
their way. 

Last February two young men left 
the Iron Mountain House, Jackson, 


directly after breakfast, and drove up 
to Darby Field Cottage, at the be- 
ginning of the ‘‘ new Jackson road ”’ 


up Mount Washington. Taking to 
their snow-shoes they made a rather 
rapid climb to the Halfway House. 
The weather by this time had be- 
come quite cloudy and the tempera- 
ture had risen to some thirty-eight 
degrees, with absolutely no wind. 
From here they pushed on, more 
slowly, to the five-mile post, and at 
this point encountered a strong, cold 
wind. Just above the road became 
completely lost in a vast snowdrift 
for a considerable distance. At the 
six-mile post it commenced to snow, 
and, from many previous winter ex- 
periences on the mountain, they well 
knew it would be most dangerous to 
proceed any farther. But one was 
determined to keep on, so the other 
followed, and together they struggled 
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on upward in the face of the wind, 
which had now become a gale. As 
they neared the summit they were 
enwrapped in a dense ‘‘ frost-cloud,”’ 
and made the last few hundred feet 
in an almost blinded condition. 

They succeeded in 
shutter from the and 
opening the window, climbed 
through and found a supply of wood 
and were not long starting a fire, as 
they were very cold, and would have 
to spend the night there, which cer- 
tainly seemed safer than to attempt 
to make the descent while the dense 
cloud and high wind continued. 
They barricaded the window by 
means of a board platform, probably 
used for entering the stage ; against 
this they braced their alpenstocks, 
and held them in place by means of 
a table. 


removing a 
stage office 


As the night progressed 
the wind blew more and more furi- 
ously ; the velocity was probably, at 
least, a hundred miles an hour, and 
while the roar was most continuous, 
it would, at times, reach even fiercer 
maximum, while the heavy chains 
pounded on the roof like sledge ham- 
mers, and the house trembled in 
every fibre. 

About 2 A. M. the wind became so 
terrific that it seemed as if the house 
must go, and they made a desperate 
attempt to reach the Summit House. 
From this however, the 
wind sensibly decreased, and by 7 
A. M. they decided it would be safe 
to make the descent by the side of 
the railroad, where, for the first half- 
mile they would be partly protected 
from the full force of the wind. So 
they started out, and, though for a 
short time the wind made a fierce at- 
tack on them, it was not long before 
they were below the danger zone, 


time on, 
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and soon came out of the cloud and 
reached the timber line. From here 
down they had no more wind, and in 
place of the frost a warm mist gath- 
ered, which made snow-shoeing ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Another interesting feature are the 
slideboards, used by the workmen on 
the Mount Washington Railway to 
make the descent of the 
after each day’s work. 
best riders have made the descent 
from the summit to the base, a 
distance of three miles in three 
minutes. About 1 o'clock each day, 
one man goes down to examine the 
track and see that it is in good con- 
dition. 


mountain 
Some of the 


The board is constructed so as to 
fit the top of the cog rail. It has two 
guiding arms, one on each side. A 
piece of iron projects from these arms 
to a point underneath the rail, which 
slightly projects from the timber on 
which it rests. By pulling up on the 


handles, or arms, the speed of the 
slideboard can be checked, and thus 
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prevent it and its rider from flying 
off into space. No one except the 
workmen is permitted to use them, 
as it requires experience to manage 
them without danger to the rider. 
Not long after the road was con- 
structed, an experienced person con- 
nected with the signal station, while 
making the descent, ran into a de- 
scending train and was instantly 
killed. 

The workmen come up the moun- 
tain with their boards in the morn- 
ing, on the train, and are left at dif- 
ferent points along the road, where 
they are engaged in making repairs 
on the track. At night, at the close 
of work, they get on their boards 
and slide to the base station, and they 
can be usually seen by those on the 
last train for the summit. As they 
come dashing down the track at fear- 
ful speed it would seem impossible to 
stop them, but that is easily done by 
applying the brakes, though it would 
be dangerous for an inexperienced 
person to attempt to manage them. 


Mt. Washirgton Railway 











ADMIRAL DEWEY WELCOMED TO NORWICH. 


By Col. Henry O. Kent. 


October 13, 1899, Admiral George Dewey, the hero of Manila Bay, visited Northfield, Vt., the 
present site of Norwich university, from which institution he graduated in the same class with 
Col. Henry O. Kent of Lancaster, and there laid the corner stone of the new university building 
Dewey Hall. Upon his arrival at Northfield the admiral was accorded a royal greeting by the 
assembled faculty, alumni, students, and a vast concourse of citizens. The formal address of 
welcome on behalf of the institution was given by his old friend and classmate, Colonel Kent, 
the senior member of the board of trustees, and is here presented as of special interest to New 
Hampshire people, not only because of the nativity and residence of the speaker in the state, but 
also because of the intimate relations of Admiral Dewey, himself, with the old Granite state, 


both by marriage and early associations. 


T is an honor, greatly esteemed, 
to speak in this presence for 
our venerable university in 
welcoming her most famous 

son—he whom the nations applaud, 
who has accomplished grand results 
for the country and won deserved 
honor for his native state, his alma 
mater, and himself—Cadet George 
Dewey of the olden time; admiral- 
in-chief of the navies of the Union. 
Vermont properly enjoys the dis- 
tinction of this illustrious career, but 
it may not be amiss that on this gala 
day of hers, our president assigns to 
a son of New Hampshire this gra- 
cious privilege of extending wel- 
come. New Hampshire was closely 
connected with the earlier history of 
Norwich university. It was a gal- 
lant gentleman of that state, after- 
wards president of the United States, 
and long a potential member of our 
board of trustees, who led the brigade 
of the chivalrous Ransom in Mexico. 
It was Col. James Miller of New 
Hampshire, who, at Chippewa, made 
the historic response to the doubting 
question of the commanding general 
—‘‘Colonel Miller, can you take 


that battery?’ ‘“I’ll try!’’—a 
promise that was redeemed in vic- 
tory and has since been borne upon 
our escutcheon and seal. 

We have passed the day of experi- 
ment. Weaccomplish! Should the 
doubter or skeptic ask, ‘‘ Do we?”’ 
the response is ready: *‘ We do!”’ 

To you, our guest, the state has 
associations, that for a generation 
have been a benediction and to some 
of us, your friends, a cluster of gra- 
cious memories. 

Many years ago we said farewell 
to the Old South Barracks; we 
meet under conditions marvelously 
changed and with physical surround- 
ings no less unwonted to you. 

No more beside the river, on beauteous Nor- 
wich Plain, 

Near sacred dust, ’mid early scenes, might she 
repose again ; 

But on the hills of Northfield, robed in im 
perial green, 

Dowered with the love of honored sons, she 
sits, our peerless queen. 


The hopes of a century approach 
fruition and we rejoice in the prom- 
ise of an honored, useful, and pros- 
perous future. 

We welcome you among us. In 
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the name of two thousand gallant 
gentlemen, living and dead ; soldiers 
and sailors who have followed the 
flag in honor by land and sea in 
every war of the republic, and 
who have illustrated in science, 
commerce, the professions and arts, 
the wisdom of our study and discip- 
line—the chivalric honor that has 
ever been to her the breath of life, 
I welcome you to alma mater, her 
traditions, her memories, her glories, 
and the enduring love of her sons. 

It is not alone we, the diminishing 
guard of the olden time, who remain ; 
not alone the chivalric youth of to- 
day, who greet you. It is the greet- 
ing of stern Alden Partridge, founder 
and builder; of the superb Ransom, 
dead beneath his country's flag on 
foreign soil; the welcome of brave 
men, your associates and mine, men 





gone to their reward—who join us 

in the glad acclaim: ‘*‘ Well done, 

good and faithful servant. Welcome 

home!’’ Shall we not add a new 

stanza to the old song: 

To the Navy of the Union; to its chiefest, best 
hero, 

Who went from out among us and fought his 
country’s foe, 

He has won a crown of laurels; he has felt 
fame’s breezes blow, 

And has stood amid the battle’s blast, for the 
Old South Barracks, Oh! 


There is no chance. Was it not 
the discipline of Norwich university, 
the Christian devotion of President 
Edward Bournes, the iron will of 
Professor Alonzo Jackman, your in- 
structors, as exemplified in their 
teaching, that bore ripe fruitage in 
the grand design evolved at Hong 
Kong and executed at Manila? 
Verily, he who returneth to-day, 
beareth his sheaves with him. 
Surely in this presence we may in- 
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dulge the fond belief, that these 
faithful mentors, with others of the 
century who have joined the great 
majority, unite with those who re- 
main, in the resounding acclaim of 
rejcicing and proper pride that as- 
cends from ocean to ocean. 

While we may not call the roll of 
our heroes, we may properly remem- 
ber, in this connection, the services 
of Rear Admirals Boggs, Paulding, 
and Carpenter, cadets of the univer- 
sity, in Mediterranean and Asiatic 
waters, and the historic deed of gal- 
lant Commodore Tatnall, later rear 
admiral Confederate states navy, also 
a cadet of the university, when he 
came to the rescue of British seamen 
from the murderous fire of the Chi- 
nese forts on the Pei-ho river, with 
the memorable words: ‘‘ Blood is 
thicker than water,’’ an utterance 
that, perhaps, prompted, many years 
later, responsive British sympathy 
for American seamen in Manila bay. 

Time passes, and the crowding 
thoughts and emotions of the hour, 
struggling for utterance, must give 
place. 

We here lay deep the foundations 
of a stately structure that shall en- 
dure to testify for patriotism and 
sound education to recurring genera- 
tions. We bestow your name upon 
it and enrich it with the lustre of 
your achievements. 

When we who are here shali have 
accomplished the work given us to 
do, and when, in after time, the 
story of Manila shall be sung, a 
glorious epic, throughout a happy 
and contented Christian land, Dewey 
Hall shall stand, testifying to the 
continued usefulness of our beloved 
alma mater, and the fraternal loyalty 
of her children. It shall endure a 
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witness to her love for the illustrious 
son, who, on the day of trial, remem- 
bered the legend on her proud es- 
cutcheon, and, /rvizg, did service to 
his country, winning fame for her 
and for himself. 


THE OLD NEW 


ENGLAND 


THE OLD NEW ENGLAND AILLS. 


May all good things encompass 
and go with you; the love of 
the sons of Norwich university goes 
out to meet and accompany you, 
while under all are the Everlasting 
Arms. 


HILLS. 


By D. H. Walker. 


As I watch the golden tinges all along the sunset sky 

And I listen to the music of the nightbird’s minstrelsy 

Southland breezes fan my forehead, southland odors fill the air, 
While with rapt’rous visions round me, I am held enchanted there. 
And as now the shadows deepen and the Day-god homeward hies, 
Love and mem’ry, arms entwining, join me in my reveries ; 

And they breathe a song so tender, that my soul with gladness fills, 
And I seem to hear an echo from the old New England hills. 


Once again I roam the wildwood, where the sweet arbutus grows, 
Peering out in fragrant beauty from beneath the wintry snows. 

And I linger near the hemlock, where the creeping ivies cling, 

There, to greet the red-breast robin, welcome harbinger of spring. 

Ah! the poet ne’er sang truer, and his lines I now recall, 

‘*Men are only boys grown taller, hearts don’t change much after all.”’ 
Hark ! my mother’s voice is calling! how that voice my spirit thrills, 
And I seem to hear an echo from the old New England hills. 


And again I press the threshold,—pass the homestead’s open door ; 
And I long to clasp the dear ones I shall meet on earth no more. 
Love and mem’ry with me linger in my far off Southern home, 
Bringing to my fireside ever, cheer and comfort as I roam. 

Loyal are thy sons, New England, reaching out from sea to sea! 
For thy grandeur, strength and freedom, honor will we give to thee, 
Till this fitful life is ended, and the throbbing pulse is still ; 

‘Till our ears are shut to echoes from the old New England hills. 


Ah! the wand’rers heart is turning 
To the meadow, lakes and rills; 
And he longs to hear an echo 
From the old New England hills. 


Ye 





THE ELAS IN 


NEW 


HAMPSHIRE. 


By Fames H. Ela. 


in New Hampshire was 

Enoch Ela, born at Haver- 

hill, Mass., who resided at 
Sanbornton in 1770; was a soldier in 
the Revolutionary War, and died in 
the service. Samuel Ela, also born 
at Haverhill, Mass., married Mary 
Holman, April 21, 1748, removed to 
what was then Londonderry (now 
probably Derry) about 1755. He 
was in the Revolutionary army in 
1775. They had nine children, five 
daughters and four sons. Edward 


Ela, bofn at Haverhill, Mass., June 


13, 1752; married, April 29, 1773, 
Hannah Colby; settled in London- 
derry, and died in 1812. He was a 
selectman of Londonderry in 1794 
and 1796. Capt. Clark Ela, a de- 
scendant of the above-named Samuel, 
born in what is now Derry, August 
7, 1780; married Mary Waterman, 
and settled and died at Derry. His 
brother, Dea. William Ela, born at 
Derry, January 7, 1783; married 
October 29, 1812, Mary Moore of 
that town. He died June 6, 1865. 
He was selectman of Derry in 1828, 
1830-"36, and 1843-'44, and repre- 
sentative in the state legislature in 
1845-47. They had four children. 
Some of the descendants of the above- 
mentioned Elas now live in Derry 
and Londonderry, but only a few 
bearing the Ela name. 

Nathaniel Whittier Ela and John 


Whittier Ela, twins, were born at 
xxvii—21 


Haverhill, Mass., February 5, 1766. 
Nathaniel W. Ela married, Novem- 
ber 7, 1790, Esther Emerson, also 
of Haverhill, Mass. He settled in 
Dover between 1790 and 1800. He 
was the popular proprietor of the 
‘Ela Tavern’’ for about fifty years, 
in the old stage times. Its location 
was on land near the river, now 
owned and occupied by the Cocheco 
corporation. They had six sons and 
five daughters. Some of their de- 
scendants now live in Dover, but not 
of the name of Ela. Two of the 
daughters of Nathaniel W. and 
Esther, namely Susanna, born June 
19, 1795, and Ruth, born January 4, 
1809, both unmarried, died at Dover 
in 1875. Esther, wife of Nathaniel 
W. Ela, died February 28, 1826, 
and Nathaniel W. Ela died at Dover, 
February 22, 1843. 

John W. Ela married, January 7, 
1793, Mehitable Dame. He became 
a farmer, and lived in Durham and 
Lee. They had three children, Ed- 
nah, Joseph, and John. He died 
June 15, 1801. Joseph Ela, son of 
the above-named John W., was born 
in Lee, July 20, 1797. He married 
Sallie Miller Moulton, and settled at 
Meredith Village in 1822. He was 
deputy sheriff from 1826-'56; was 
for seven years selectman, and was 
in the state legislature in 1840—'41. 
He died at Meredith Village, Febru- 
ary, 1890. ‘They had eight children. 
The second child, John Whittier Ela, 
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named for his grandfather, born Sep- 
tember 26, 1837, was captain of Co. 
B, Fifteenth N. H. Vols. He be- 
came a lawyer at Plymouth, and is 
now a prominent lawyer at Chicago, 
Ill. Fora more extensive history of 
Joseph Ela and family, of Meredith, 
see ‘‘ History of Merrimack and Bel- 
knap Counties,’’ published in 1885. 

Benjamin Ela, son of John and 
Ruth Whittier Ela, born at Haver- 
hill, Mass., December 23, 1768, a 
younger brother of Nathaniel W. 
and John W.; married, December 
22, 1796, Abigail Emerson of Haver- 
hill, Mass., who was the youngest 
sister of the before-mentioned Esther 
Emerson. They settled in Lebanon. 
Abigail, the wife, died March 22, 
1836. Benjamin died November 4, 
1841. They had seven children, two 
daughters and five sons. The oldest 
child, Susan S., born December 12, 
1797; married September 28, 1825, 
Benjamin Gallup, M. D., a physi- 
cian of Lebanon, and both lived to 
great age, she surviving her hus- 
band for several years. The third 
child, John, born July 6, 1802; mar- 
ried, May, 1827, Julia Demarry. He 
was a farmer in Lebanon, and had 
nine children, two daughters and 
seven sons. He died at Lebanon, 
April 6,1870. The fifth child of Ben- 
jamin and Abigail, William Stick- 
ney Ela, born June 19, 1807, mar- 
ried, in 1832, Louisa R. Greenough, 
who died in 1868. He married, sec- 
ond, in 1871, Elizabeth Kendrick. 
They have no children living. He 
was first selectman of Lebanon dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion, and 
attended to the filling of the town’s 
quota of soldiers and managing the 
finances of the town. He was presi- 
dent of the Lebanon National bank 


for many years. He was an hon- 
ored resident of Lebanon for ninety- 
two years, and died in that town in 
July, 1899. His younger brother, 
Rev. Benjamin Ela, born August 4, 
1809; married in April, 1848, Ange- 
line McConihie of Merrimack. He 
graduated at Dartmouth college in 
1831, and at Andover Theological 
seminary in 1835, and finally settled 
at Merrimack. He was a represen- 
tative in the state legislature, 1869 
‘70. They had two children, one 
son and one daughter. He died at 
Merrimack, April 30, 1881. She 
died June 15, 1898. The married 
daughter is now living at the old 
homestead in Merrimack. 

Israel Ela, born at Haverhill, 
Mass., April 12, 1748; married 
Betsey Colby and settled at Hook- 
sett. He was in the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill. They had six children, 
five sons and one daughter. His 
eldest son, Israel Ela, born at 
Haverhill, Mass., in 1770; married 
Zebiah Martin of Hooksett, where 
he settled. They had seven chil- 
dren. He died May 21, 1853. The 
second son, Jonathan Ela, born at 
Pelham, married Jerusha Martin of 
Goffstown, and settled in Conway. 
They had two sons and four daugh- 
ters. The third son of Israel and 
Betsey, Seth Ela, born at Goffstown 
(now a part of Hooksett), in 1776, 
married Rebecca Dutton. He set- 
tled in 1811, at Weld, Me. He 
died in 1836. They had five chil- 
dren. The fourth child was Enos 
Ela, born at Goffstown, who married 
Betsey Martin and settled in Goffs- 
town (now a part of Hooksett). 
They had three daughters and five 
sons. The fifth son of Israel and 
Betsey, Jacob Ela, born at Goffs- 
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town, January, 1784, married Rachel 
Dutton in 1807, and settled in Stark, 
Me. They had six daughters and 
two sons. He died July 27, 1853, 
and his widow died December 31, 
i868. The youngest child, Betsey 
Ela, married Samuel Martin and 
lived in Hooksett. They had six 
children, Rufus, Gilman, Jacob, 
Hannah, Sarah, and Susan. Of the 
children of the before-mentioned 
Israel and Zebiah, the second child, 
Susan Ela, born January 7, 1797, 
married Isaac Abbot of Concord. 
They had thirteen children, includ- 
ing two pairs oftwins. Their sixth 
child, Enoch N. Ela, born March, 
1807, at Hooksett, married Widow 
Jane B. (Hall) Poor. He died Janu- 
ary 19, 1892. They had only one 
child, Jennie M. Ela, who married 
Harvey A. Clements of Rollinsford. 
They now reside at the old home- 
stead on the west side of the Mer- 
rimack river in Hooksett. The 
youngest child of Israel and Zebiah, 
James P. Ela, born at Hooksett, 
married Arvilla Mann, and had four 
children, all now dead except the 
youngest daughter; married. He 
died at Hooksett, February 23, 1851. 
His widow died at Manchester, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1889. 

John H. Ela, son of the before- 
mentioned Enos, born at Hooksett 
in 1808, married Martha J. Cleasby, 
and lived in Hooksett. He died in 
1866. They had seven children, 
some of whom reside in Hooksett at 
the present time. 

Of another branch of the Ela 
family in New Hampshire was 
Jacob Ela, son of Jacob Ela and 
Elizabeth Ayer, daughter of Samuel 
and Anna (Hazen) Ayer, who was 
born at Haverhill, Mass., May 10, 


1769, and married Lucinda Hough, 
daughter of Hon. David and Abigail 
Huntington Hough. David Hough 
was in the Colonial service, and af- 
terwards settled in Lebanon, and 
represented New Hampshire in the 
eighth and ninth congresses. Jacob 
Ela was a shoemaker and settled in 
Lebanon, where he held town office. 
He died at West Lebanon, April 19, 
1848. His widow, Lucinda Hough 
Ela, died November, 1854, at Lis- 
bon. They had seven children, 
three daughters and four sons, all 
born at Lebanon. 

Joseph Ela, a younger brother of 
the above-named Jacob, born at 
Haverhill, Mass., May 14, 1771, 
married, March 1, 1795, Sarah Em- 
erson, a sister of the before-men- 
tioned Esther and Abigail Emerson. 
They lived for a time after marriage 
at Lebanon, and two of their chil- 
dren were born there, viz., Richard 
Ela, late of Washington, D. C., and 
Sarah Ela Gray, wife of Robert 
Gray of Portsmouth. They after- 
ward settled at Portsmouth (Christian 
Shore), and the other children were 
born there. They had nine children, 
four daughters and five sons, the 
youngest being twin boys. James 
Ela, brother of above Jacob and 
Joseph, born at Haverhill, Mass., 
January 24, 1776, married, Septem- 
ber 11, 1796, Sophia Spofford, also 
of Haverhill. They settled at Leba- 
non, where he died in November, 
1829. They had ten children, three 
sons and seven daughters. 

Enoch Ela, another son of Jacob 
Ela and Elizabeth Ayer, born at 
Haverhill, Mass., September 6, 1782, 
married, September, 1813, Mary 
Hart. They settled in Rochester. 
They had only one son, Hon. Jacob 
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Hart Ela, who was born July 18, 
1820, in Rochester. He married, 
May 10, 1845, while living at Con- 
cord, Mrs. Abigail (Moore) Kelley, 
daughter of Enoch Moore of Lou- 
don. They had three sons. She died 
at Washington, D. C., in Septem- 
ber, 1879. He married, second, in 
October, 1880, at Washington, D. C., 
Mary Henderson, daughter of Hon. 
Phineas Henderson of Keene. She 
had been a clerk in the treasury de- 
partment previous to her marriage, 
and Mr. Ela had been an auditor of 
the United States treasury from 
January, 1872, to his death, which 
occurred at Washington, August 27, 
1884. He was an early Abolitionist 
and belonged to anti-slavery societies 
as far back as 1834-35, in the days 
of mobs and riots in New Hampshire 
and 


Massachusetts, when it 


was 
very unpopular to be in favor of 
the abolition of slavery. In 1844 


he became connected with the Her- 
ald of Freedom, published at Con- 
cord. In 1857 and 1858 he repre- 
sented his native town of Rochester 
in the state legislature, and when 
the famous Dred Scott decision was 
made public he introduced a resolu- 
tion in the legislature against it. 
In 1861 he was appointed United 
States marshal for the district of 
New Hampshire by President Lin- 
coln, and held the office until he was 
removed by President Johnson in 1866. 
He was nominated for congress in the 
First New Hampshire Congressional 
District in 1867. His opponent was 
Capt. Daniel Marcy of Portsmouth, 
whom he defeated, having about one 
thousand majority. He was re- 
nominated in 1869, and this time his 
opponent was Ellery A. Hibbard of 
Laconia, whom he defeated, having 
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about seventeen hundred majority. 
While in congress he stood straight 
against the Union Pacific railroad 
steal, and was a candidate for an- 
other term, but was defeated for, re- 
nomination in the Republican con- 
vention, as his friends alleged, by 
the use of money from the Union 
Pacific railroad. He was appointed 
auditor in the United States treasury 
in January, 1872, by President Grant, 
and held the office till his death. 
He was so ardent an Abolitionist 
and Free Soiler, that before the Re- 
publican party was born he named 
his three sons after noted Abolition- 
ists, Frederic Pillsbury (from Fred- 
erick Douglas and Parker Pillsbury), 
born May 30, 1848, a lieutenant in 
the United States navy, drowned in 
the Pacific Ocean on a homeward 
voyage from Japan in 1873; Wen- 
dell Philips, born August 20, 1849; 
Charles Sumner, born May 2, 1853, 
died at Denver, Col., October 21, 
1883—all born at Rochester. Wen- 
dell Philips Ela, the only son living, 
married, October 22, 1881, Lucy A. 
Drake, only daughter of Dr. J. R. 
Drake of Dover. He was the first 
mayor of Grand Junction, Col., 
where they have resided for several 
years, and have had several chil- 
For a more extended account 
of Hon. Jacob H. Ela, see ‘‘ History 
of Rochester,’’ published in 1892. 
Among the seven children of Jacob 
Ela and Lucinda Hough, who settled 
in New Hampshire, was Cyrus Ela; 
born at Lebanon, August 25, 1798, 
married Elizabeth Ela, daughter of 
Joseph Ela of Portsmouth, born at 
Portsmouth, February 8, 1800. They 
settled in Lisbon, and first lived in 
the first house north of the bridge 
across the Ammonoosuc river at 
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North Lisbon on the west side of 
the river, where their eldest son was 
born. ‘They moved to Franconia 
and kept the hotel there in the pros- 
perous days of the Franconia Iron 
Works. One of their children was 
born there February 26, 1834. They 
returned to Lisbon and built a house 
in the northwest part of the town, 
near the Littleton line, and lived 
there the remainder of their lives. 
They had ten children, including 
seven sons who grew to be men. 
Elizabeth Ela died at Lisbon, No- 
vember 


22, 1867. Cyrus Ela died 
there July 29, 1881. Four of the 
sons then living were in the War of 
the Rebellion from 1861-’65, viz., 
Charles B., George P., Richard, and 
Jacob. James H. Ela, the youngest 
son, is now residing in Manchester. 

Of the children of Joseph Ela and 
Sarah Emerson, both born at Haver- 
hill, Mass. (the before-mentioned 
Esther, Sarah, and Abigail Emerson 
were sisters, and were descendants 
of the father of Hannah [ Emerson] 
Dustin of Colonial fame, who has a 
monument at Penacook, and were 
sisters of Capt. Nehemiah Emerson 
of Revolutionary War fame), their 
eldest son, Richard Ela, born at 
Lebanon, February 21, 1796, 
studied law at Portsmouth with 
William M. Richardson, afterwards 
chief justice. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1819; was in practice at 
Durham, and when the Hon. Levi 
Woodbury, who was a neighbor of 
his father, was appointed secretary 
of the navy, he was given a clerk- 
ship in the navy department. When 
Levi Woodbury was appointed sec- 
retary of the treasury, he gave him 
a position in the treasury depart- 
ment, and he continued there until 


é/ 


he died, during Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration, January 8, 1863. He was 
married, August 1, 1844, to Lucia 
King of Saco, Me. They had one 
daughter and three sons. He was 
buried at Portsmouth. 

Sarah Ela, daughter of Joseph and 
Sarah, born at Lebanon, December 
21, 1797, married, April 25, 1822, 
Robert Gray, who, for many years, 
kept a jewelry store on Congress 
street in Portsmouth, near the 
Parade. He owned and lived in the 
house where the great statesman, 
Daniel Webster, first went to house- 
keeping after marriage, on Vaughan 
street. Robert Gray died June 11, 
1860. His widow, Sarah Ela, died 
at the family homestead on Vaughan 
street, March 27, 1883. They had 
six children, three sons and three 
daughters. Some of them now live 
in Portsmouth. Elizabeth Ela, sis- 
ter of the above, born February 8, 
1800, at Portsmonth, married Cyrus 
Ela, and settled in Lisbon, where 
she lived and died. Hannah Ela, a 
younger sister, born at Portsmouth, 
April 4, 1802, married, May 12, 
1831 (second wife), Col. Gardner 
Towle of Lee. They had two sons. 
He died at Exeter, May, 1880, aged 
89. She died at Tenafly, N. J.. 
June 6, 1889. Joseph Ela, son of 
Joseph and Sarah Emerson, born at 
Portsmouth, November 18, 1804, 
was a merchant at Mobile, Ala., for 
about thirty years, where he died 
February 21, 1861, unmarried. 

Another son, George W. Ela, born 
at Portsmouth, January 18, 1807, 
married Mary Adelaide Lane, daugh- 
ter of Robert Lane, M. D., of Sutton. 
They had three children, two sons 
and one daughter, all born at Con- 
cord. The latter died in infancy. 
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The mother died at Concord, April, 
1843. His second marriage was 
with Widow Georgiana P. (Batchel- 
der) Clark. George W. Ela learned 
the printer’s trade when a boy. Af- 
ter Merrimack county was formed, 
in 1823, he was appointed register 
of deeds, and continued in that office 
for several years. He was editor 
and proprietor of the New Hampshire 
Statesman, now Independent States- 
man, at Concord, from 1831-’44, 
and then retired to his extensive 
farm at Allenstown, where he died, 
February 16, 1893, aged 86 years. 
Of his two sons by his first wife, the 
eldest, Robert Lane, was born at 
Concord, April 17, 1838, and mar- 
ried Sarah J. (Rollins) Whitcher, 
February 15, 1871, at Quincy, IIl. 
He served as captain and major in 
the Sixth regiment, N. H. Vols., 
in the War of the Rebellion. He 
was severely wounded at the Second 
Bull Run battle, and again wounded 
in the crater, at Petersburg. He 
was at the capture of Petersburg 
and the surrender of Lee. He was 
mustered out with his regiment in 
June, 1865. He afterwards studied 
medicine and surgery with Dr. Al- 
bert H. Crosby at Concord, and at 
the Dartmouth Medical college and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical college, 
taking degrees from both. 
several 


He was 
years in California and is 
now stopping in the town of Epsom. 
Richard, the second son, was born 
at Concord, February 12, 1840. His 
mother died when he was three years 
old, and his childhood was spent 
partly with his aunt, Susan S. Ela, 
in Concord, and partly with his 
grandfather, Dr. Robert Lane, in 
Sutton. He received his education 
in Concord and Portsmouth, and at 
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the academies in New London and 
Meriden. He studied law with 
George & Foster at Concord, and 
was admitted to the bar. He was 
captain of Co. E, Third regiment, 
N.H. Vols.; was in the campaign 
in South Carolina, and returned 
with his regiment to Virginia, and 
was killed in battle at Drury’s Bluff, 
May 13, 1864, while leading a charge 
on the enemy’s works. 
married. 


He was un- 
For more extended notice 
see ‘‘ History of Merrimack and Bel- 
knap Counties,’’ published in 1885. 

Susan Stickney Ela, daughter of 
Joseph and Sarah Emerson, born at 
Portsmouth, July 8, 1811, was a 
teacher for many years, and at last 
established a home boarding school 
for young ladies on Pleasant street, 
Concord, on the grounds now occu- 
pied by the Centennial Home. She 
made quite a fortune in her school 
and in real estate. She married, 
1854, Thomas Edwards of Boston. 
They afterwards went to Europe and 
were absent two or three years. 
When they returned she purchased 
a home at Westboro, Mass., her hus- 
band having a studio in Worcester. 
She was fatally injured by being 
thrown from a carriage at Westboro, 
and died there July 19, 1859. She 
was buried at Portsmouth. 

James Madison and Thomas Jeffer- 
son Ela, twin sons of Joseph and 
Sarah (Emerson) Ela, were born at 
Portsmouth, in December, 1808. 
Thomas J. died at Portsmouth, July 
19,1817. James M. resided in Buenos 
Ayres, S. A., for twenty-five years and 
afterwards in California, then with 
his brother Joseph at Mobile, Ala. 
While on a business trip he died, 
July 30, 1860, at Atlanta, Ga. 

Some of the descendants of the 
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Londonderry Elas, Edward and 
Hannah (Colby) Ela, settled in War- 
ner and now live there. Some of 


the descendants of the Hooksett and 


Goffstown Elas, Israel and Betsey 


(Colby) Ela, settled in Conway, some 
in Maine, 


and some in Massachu- 


setts. The descendants of the Elas 
in New Hampshire are in every 
northern state, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, Maine, 


more largely in 


Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
and Illinois. 
George P. Ela, who died February 


5, 1898, at Bloomington, IIl., was 


born at Lisbon, July 13, 1832. He 
was an officer in the Thirty-third 
regiment, Ill. Vols His younger 


Richard, born also at Lis- 
bon, served in the Eighth Ill. Vols., 
in the War of the Rebellion, and died 


at Lisbon August 20, 1863. His older 


brother, 


FIRST 


Ly Foseph 
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brother, Charles B., born in Lisbon, 
February 6, 1830, served in the Fif- 
teenth regiment, N. H. Vols., and 
died of wounds at Carrolton, La., 
January 19, 1863. Jacob Ela, an- 
brother, in Co. G, 
Eleventh N. H. Vols., and is now 
living in North Dakota. 

Of the many Elas in New Hamp- 
shire in the past there are but few 
of their descendants that 
name in the state at the present 
The daughters have married 
into other names, and the sons, it 
seems, have acted upon the thought 
that New Hampshire was a 


other served 


under 


time. 


good 
state to emigrate from, provided they 
emigrated early in life, and their de- 
scendants, either under the name of 
Ela or other are now in 
nearly every state in the Union, and 


names, 


some in foreign countries. 


IN CONCORD. 


B. Walker. 


An important and interesting feature incident to the annual meeting of the Concord Congrega- 
tional Union with the church in East Concord, October 26, was the dedication of an appropriate 
memorial, erected by the Union, near the site of the first religious service holden within the limits 


of the present city of Concord, as far as known. 
site, this interesting historical address was delivered at the church. 


N the 17th day of January, 
the general court of 
the province of 


1726, 
Massachu- 
setts bay granted to one 
prospective settlers, 
were to be selected, after careful in- 
quiry and personal examination by a 


committee of the court, 


hundred who 


a tract of 
land seven miles square, lying on 
both sides of Merrimack river, within 
and near the northeastern boundary 
of this province, as then claimed by 
the Massachusetts government. 


Following brief appropriate exercises at the 
ED. 


the wilderness was this 
tract, twenty-five miles beyond the 
newly-made abodes of the Scotch- 
Irish settlers of Londonderry. It 
had been, until a time then recent, 
more than any other, the headquar- 
ters of Passaconaway, the great sa- 
chem of Penacook Indians. 
Here, within the distance of a mile 
and a_ half, the river staggered 
through the fertile interval which 
lined its banks, in no less than six 
sharp bends, and, by these meander- 


Far in 


the 
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ings, made significant the name of 
**Penny Cook,’’ ¢he crooked place, 
given by the Indians to this 
cality. 

Penacook had been long known to 
the inhabitants of the coast towns, 
and since :659 had been repeatedly 
granted to parties, who, for differ- 
ent reasons, failing to make good 
the conditions in their patents, had 
forfeited the privileges 
thereby. 

The boundary line between the 
provinces of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts bay was, as yet, unde- 
termined, and both claimed the terri- 
tory embraced in this grant. One 
object, therefore, of the extreme care 
exercised by Massachusetts in the 
selection of its grantees was the plac- 
ing, upon this disputed locality, a 
colony of 
persons, 


lo- 


conferred 


intelligent and stalwart 
friendly to her interests. 
Had New Hampshire done the same, 
our early history might have been 
unlike what it is, but she simply /7o- 
tested while Massachusetts 
said Chief Justice Mansfield, nearly 
forty years after the settlement we 
are now considering. 


acted, as 


THE FIRST GRANT. 


The story of the course pursued 
by Massachusetts is generally inter- 
esting, and to us particularly so. I 
will, therefore, recall to your remem- 
brance a little of it which is germane 


to this occasion. The grant of ‘‘ the 
Plantation of Penny Cook,’’ as be- 
fore stated, was made to one hun- 
dred prospective settlers, who were 
to be carefully selected by a commit- 
tee appointed by the general court 
of Massachusetts bay, consisting of 
Hon. William Tailer, Elisha Cooke, 
Esq., Spencer Phipps, Esq., William 
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Dudley, Esq., John Wainwright, Esq.. 
Capt. John Shepley, Mr. John Saund- 
ers, Eleazer Tyng, Esq., of Chelms- 
ford, and Mr. Joseph Wilder. 

By this committee the territory em- 
braced in the grant before mentioned 
was ‘‘to be allotted and divided into 
one hundred and three equal parts 
and shares as to quantity and qual- 
ity,’’ one part or share to each ad- 
mitted settler, one to the first settled 
minister, one for the support of the 
ministry, and one for the use of “the 
school forever.’’ The committee 
were also directed to secure the exe- 
cution of other important conditions 
relative to the erection of a block 
house for protection against the 
French and Indian enemy, the clear- 
ing of land, the building of houses, 
and the adoption by the settlers of 
‘*such necessary rules and orders as 
to them shall be thought most con- 
ducible for the carrying forward and 
effecting the aforesaid settlement.’’ 

In discharge of these duties, the 
committee assembled at the inn of 
Ebenezer Eastman, in Haverhill, on 
the second day of February, 1726, 
and at repeated sessions covering six 
days, carefully examined and admit- 
ted to settlement one hundred men, 
mostly from the three towns of An- 
dover, Bradford, and Haverhill; a 
Newbury and Wo- 
They approved of a code of 
rules for the regulation of the civil 
and industrial interests of the plan- 
tation which had been previously 
adopted with unanimity by the mem- 
bers of the new community. 


few being from 
burn. 


They 
also made provision for the location 
and survey of the plantation, to be 
prosecuted under their supervision 
by two surveyors, four chainmen, 
and such assistants as should be 
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deemed necessary, and ordered that 
this work should be commenced on 
the fifth day of the following April. 
But a meeting of the general court, 
of which several of the committee 
were members, subsequently caused 
its postponement to the tenth day of 
May. 

On the day following this last date, 
six of the committee, attended by 
their chaplain, the Rev. Enoch Cof- 
fin of Newbury, their surveyors, 
chainmen, and attendants, together 
with several of the admitted settlers, 
numbering in all thirty-two, set out 
from the inn of Ebenezer Eastman, 
before mentioned, on their journey 
to ‘‘ Penny Cook,’’ two days distant 
in the primeval woods of the Indian 
country. John Wainwright, Esq., 
the clerk of the committee, kept an 
accurate, daily record of their pro- 
ceedings from the beginning to the 
end of the expedition. Fortunately, 
his journal has been preserved, and 
by it we can accurately trace the 
itinerary and action of its members. 
To some of the entries in this journal 
I now ask your attention. 


JOURNAL OF THE TRIP. 


‘Thursday, Mav 12th. Early 
this morning, the Committee above 
named, with Mr. John Saunders, 
one other of the Committee, began 
their journey from Haverhill, in or- 
der for Penny Cook, being attended 
by twenty-six persons, including the 
Surveyors, Chainmen and such of 
the intended Settlers as were dis- 
posed to take a view of the lands. 
About half ways between Nutfield 
and Haverhill, at a place called 
Providence Brook, we bated; about 
eleven or twelve of the Clock, we ar- 
rived at Nutfield, alias Londonderry, 
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and refreshed Our Selves and Horses 
with our provision, at the House 
of one John Barr, an Irish Tavern 
Keeper, as we were informed; but 
we had nothing of him but Small 
Beer. Expenses for our Trouble at 
ye House, 5°. About one or two we 
proceeded on our Journey. This 
afternoon we forded two Brooks or 
Rivulets, call Great and little, which 
proceeded from Great Massa Beseck 
and little Massabeseck Ponds and 
Empty themselves into Merrimack ; 
and about Five a Clock we arrived 
at place called Amoskeeg Falls, on 
Merrimack River and there En- 
camped that night.’’ 

What part of the five shillings ex- 
pended at Nutfield went for ‘‘ small 
beer,’’ and what part for ‘‘ trouble,”’ 
the journalist has omitted to say. 

‘‘At Amoskeeg Falls we found sev- 
eral Irish people catching fish which 
that place affords in great abundance. 
We traveled in a Cart path from Nut- 
field to Amoskeeg, but it was very in- 
different traveling. Cloudy weather.” 

‘‘ Friday, May 13th.—This morn- 
ing we proceeded on our Journey. 
Very Hilly and Mountainous Land. 
About Eight a Clock we pass’d by a 
Fall called Onnahookline, in Merri- 
mack river, which is taken from a 
Hill of the same name. About Nine 
a’ Clock we forded a pretty deep 
Brook or Rivulet, called , and 
soon after we came upon a Large 
Tract of Intervale Land joining to 
Suncook River, where we baited and 
refreshed our Selves and Horses. 
About ten or eleven a’ Clock we 
forded Suncook River, which is a 
rapped Stream, and many loose 
stones of Considerable Bigness in it, 
making it difficult to pass. One of 
our men going over, having a heavy 
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load on his Horse, was thrown off 
into the River, and lost one of the 
Baggs of provisions, which we lost, 
not having time to look after it. An- 
other of our men fell into ye River. 
Here we met with two men Colonel 
Tyng sent up before us with some 
stores, (Benjn. Niccolls and Ebenr. 
Virgin, two of y* Settlers;) and 
about one a’ Clock we passed Penny- 
Cook River (alias Shew Brook or 
Sow Cook;) pretty deep and very 
rocky. Here one our Men tumbled 
into the River. In a short time 
after we came up as far as Penny 
Cook Falls, on Merrimack River, 
and then steered our course North, 
and travelled over a large pitch pine 
plain, (indifferent Land,) about three 
miles at least in Length, and pro- 
ceeded on our Journey; and about 
five a’ Clock, afternoon, we arrived 
at Penny Cook, and Encamped on a 


piece of Intervale Land or plain 
called Sugar Ball plain, which takes 
its name from a very high Head or 
Hill, called Sugar Ball Hill, whereon 
was the first Indian Fort, as we were 


informed, which the Indians in old 
times built to defend themselves from 
the Magois and others their Ene- 
mies.—Just as we were making up 
our Camp, there came up a smart 
Thunder Shower, and we _ had 
enough to do to save our Bread 
from the Rain. This Sugar Ball 
plain is a pretty large Tract of Land, 
as steep as the Roof of an House or- 
dinarily ; only where the River runs 
round it which encompasses the 
other parts of it. It is altogether 
impracticable for a Team, or indeed 
a Horse Cart to get on y° plains, the 
land is so mountainous round it, and 
there is no Spring on it, as we could 
find.’’ 
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“Saturday, May 14th.—This Morn- 
ing Early we got together the Sur- 
veyors and Chainmen, and set them 
to Survey the Township according 
to the General Court’s order.’’ Af- 
ter these had ‘* Sworn truly 
and faithfully to discharge their re- 
spective Duty and Trust in taking 
the Survey,”’ 
their work. 


says: 


been 


they entered upon 
Farther on the journal 


THE BOW CONTROVERSY. 


‘‘About Twelve of the Clock this 
day, Nathl Weare, Richd 
Waldron, Junr, and Theodore At- 
kinson, a Committee appointed by 
the Lt. Govr. and Council of New 


Messrs. 


Hampshire, came up to our camp 
(being attended by about half a score 
of Irishmen, who kept some Distance 
from the Camp,) and acquainted us 
that the Governm'. of New Hamp- 
shire, being informed of our Busi- 
ness here, had sent them to desire us 
that we would not proceed in appro- 
priating the Lands to any private or 
particular persons, for that they lay 
in their Government; and our Gov- 
ernment making a Grant might be 
attended with Very Ill Consequences 
to the Settlers, when it appeared that 
the Lands fell in New Hampshire 
Government—and then they deliv- 
ered a Copy of an order passd by th' 
Honour, the Lt. Govr, and Council 
of New Hampshire, respecting the 
Settling of the Land at Penny Cook, 
to which we refer.—We made them 
answer, That the Government of the 
Massachusetts Bay had sent us to 
lay the Lands here into a Township ; 
that they had made a Grant of it to 
some particular men, and that we 
should proceed to do the Business we 
were come upon, and made no doubt 
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but our Government would be al- 
ways ready to Support and Justifie 
their own Grants and that it was the 
Bisness of the public and not ours 
to Engage in, in order to determine 
any Controversy about the Lands. 
We sent our Salutes to the Lt. Govr. 
of New Hampshire and the Gent™ 
took their leave of us and w' home- 
ward this afternoon. 
ors and Chainmen returned to us 
in Safety about Sun 


The Survey- 
down. Fair 
weather.”’ 

This visit was the beginning of the 


celebrated Bow Controversy, waged 


by a company of land speculators 
of commanding influence over the 
provincial courts against the Penny 
Cook settlers, in order to dispossess 
them of their township. 
lasted forty-eight years. 


The contest 
Wealth and 
local influence, on the one side, con- 
tended with consciousness of right, 
and stalwart courage on the other. 
It is a remarkable fact that the ter- 
mination of this contest synchronized 
with the termination of British rule 
in New Hampshire. 

The day succeeding this visit of 
the New Hampshire committee was 
Sunday. The work of the 
was suspended. The company re- 
camp and devoted its 
hours to religious services, the first 


survey 
mained in 


ever held in the central part of this 
state. The record of the 
day’s observances is brief, but it is 
satisfactory : 


clerk’s 
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‘Sabbath day, May 15th.—This 
day Mr. Enoch Coffin, our chaplain, 
performed divine service both parts 
of the day. Fair and cool.’’ 

But I should not prolong my 
speaking. Yet, I cannot forbear ask- 
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ing you to transport yourselves in 
imagination back to that fifteenth 
day of May, 1726, and to the top 
of Sugar Ball hill, the site of the 
earliest Indian fort in this vicinity, 
and there to look down through the 
clear, crisp atmosphere of that Sab- 
bath day, that tent in the 
wilderness, vocal with God's praises, 
and note: 

First, the character of the locality 
below and around, once the home of 
Passaconaway and his people, and 

Second, the character of the men 
and women who were to succeed 
these in the fair land whose re- 
sources the Indian race had failed 
to develop. 

1. The tortuous Merrimack flowed 
majestically through its fertile mead- 
ows then as now. The interval, here 
a mile wide, save for a few patches 
cleared by Indian fires, was covered 
by the same wilderness which hid 
the uplands.  Rattle- 
snake hill, monster companion of the 
river, then, as now, paralleled the 
latter’s course, along which various 
falls and rapids gave noisy utterance 
of its joy at escaping from the con- 
straints of the to the 
boundless freedom of the sea. More 
then than now, the streams abounded 
in fish, and the woods were full of 
game, some of which was of species 
undesirable ; whose destruction was 
subsequently sought by annual offers 
by the community of ten shillings for 
each wolf, and six pence for each 
rattlesnake killed within the town- 
ship. 


upon 


surrounding 


wilderness 


But then, not as now, the rich soil 
had never known the plow, and was 
hidden by primeval forests. In short, 
Penny Cook, as seen on the fifteenth 
day of May, 1726, in the heart of the 
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Indian country, was simply, in the 
words of an ancient Massachusetts 
puritan, ‘‘a goodly place to plant a 
company of God's people on.’’ 

2. Such was the land. Who and 
what were the colonists whom the 
province of Massachusetts Bay had 
selected with so much care and was 
planting here with so much pains? 
Were they like the first settlers 
of Jamestown, in Virginia, decayed 
gentlemen and idle servants, willing 
to live luxuriously every day upon 
the labor of some one else? No. 
Were they needy redemptioners, self 
imported from Europe, who had 
temporarily mortgaged their liberty 
as security for the payment of their 
transportation ? Far from it. 

None such were the planters of 
Penny Cook. Massachusetts Puri- 
tans rather, were they; trained from 
childhood in the ways of that people ; 
men and women who held that God 
was to be revered; that a church 
might exist without a bishop: that 
the will of the majority was the will 
of the whole; that intelligent labor 
was honorable, and that every mem- 
ber of a town should contribute to 
his own and to that town’s support, 
in proportion to his or her ability. 
Men and women were they of strong 
arms and willing hearts, placed upon 
a remote frontier, to found a Chris- 
tian community in the wilderness, 
where peril was constant, and in 
case of assault, all friendly aid was 
twenty-five miles away. 


WORK OF SURVEYORS. 


The work of the surveyors, which 
had been suspended on Saturday, 
was renewed on the following Mon- 
day and prosecuted until the town- 
ship lines had been established, and 


one hundred and three house lots, of 
an acre and a half each, mostly along 
our present Main street, together 
with a like number of home lots, of 
some six acres each, near by upon 
the interval, had been laid out and 
bounded. As these sufficed for a 
commencement of the settlement, the 
survey was again suspended. 

As the plantation thus laid out was 
as yet inaccessible by teams, the first 
action of the proprietors was to make 
provision for the construction of a 
sufficient highway from Haverhill 
thereto. This was done at a meet- 
ing held by them in Ipswich, at 
the house of Mr. Francis Crumpton, 
where, on the seventh day of Sep- 
tember, 1726, they: 

‘‘Agreed and voted, That there 
shall be three men chosen a com- 
mittee to go and clear a sufficient 
cart way to Penny Cook, the nigh- 
est and best way they can from 
Haverhill. For said committee was 
chosen Ensn. John Chandler, of An- 
dover; John Ayer, of Haverhill, and 
Mr. William Barker, of Andover.”’ 

On the seventh of February of the 
next year (1727), the committee of 
the general court again met at An- 
dover, and on that and the following 
day assigned by lot to each admitted 
settler the house and home lots to 
which he was entitled. 

From this time on, for the next 
three years, the work of felling trees, 
ploughing and fencing land, erecting 
houses, making roads, and otherwise 
fitting the settlement for family oc- 
cupancy, went vigorously on during 
the working months. When the 
winter interrupted their labors they 
retired, until the succeeding spring, 
to their old homes. As one recalls 
their operations, he is reminded of 


ets 
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the building of old Carthage, as wit- 
nessed by the pious and tempest- 
tossed Aineas, graphically described 
by the bard of Mantua. 


PRUDENT SETTLERS. 


In 1730, most of the proprietors 
of Penny Cook had removed their 
families to their new homes. To 
perfect their enterprise it only re- 
mained to establish the school, or- 
ganize a church of Christ and settle 
“a learned, orthodox minister.” In- 
troductory to the accomplishment of 
the last purpose and in accordance 
with an order of the committee of the 
general court, they met in the block 
house, which answered the tripple 
purpose of fortress, town house, and 
church, on the fourteenth day of 
October, 1730, and there ‘‘ Voted by 
the admitted settlers that they will 
have a minister. That the 
Rev. Mr. Timothy Walker shall be 
the minister of the town,’’ .. . 
and that he ‘‘ shall have one hundred 
pounds for the year ensuing, and 
then rise forty shillings per annnm 
till it comes to one hundred 
twenty pounds, 
and it is 


and 
provided, 
hereby understood, any 
thing to the contrary above men- 
tioned notwithstanding that if Mr. 
Walker, by extreme old age, shall 
be disenabled from carrying on the 
whole work of the ministry, that he 
shall abate so much of his salary as 
shall be rational.’’ 

Prudent and farseeing were these 
early settlers. The Rev. Mr. Tim- 
othy Walker was then but twenty- 
five years old. 

In pursuance of this action, the 
people of Penny Cook, on the eight- 
eenth day of November, assembled 
in their block house and there formed 
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the first church of Christ in Concord, 
with a membership of eight men and 
one woman, over which godly men 
from their old homes, having first 
ordained, installed the pastor of their 
choice. The Rev. John Barnard, of 
Andover, preached the ordination 
sermon; the Rev. Samuel Phillips, 
also of Andover (South church), gave 
to the young pastor the right hand 
of fellowship; and the Rev. John 
Brown the charge. 

If it be asked, why send for help 
so far away, the reply will be, partly, 
because these reverend fathers were 
the old pastors of most of the mem- 
bers of this new community, and 
partly, because the only minister 
nearer at hand was the Rev. Matthew 
Clarke, who was then supplying the 
pulpit of the Presbyterian church at 
Londonderry. In that day of de- 
nominational asperity, his aid would 
have been as reluctantly given, 
doubtless, as it would have been un- 
willingly received. 

To the simple services held be- 
neath that tent in the wilderness, 
on the fifteenth day of May, 1726, we 
trace the beginning of the religious 
history of our city. From this first 
formed church of Christ have come, 
in direct descent, the five affiliated 
churches which compose our Union, 
to whose companionship have been 
gathered, from time to time, twice 
that number, of other denominations, 
whose friendship we cherish, and in 
whose prosperity we rejoice. Upon 
the enduring foundations of an intel- 
ligent religious faith, and a general 
diffusion of knowledge among its 
people, the little plantation of Penny 
Cook has risen to a flourishing city, 
and become the capital of a sov- 
ereign American state. 








JOHN H. PEARSON. 


John Harris Pearson, for many years prominently identified with mercantile 
and railroad interests in Concord, died at his home on Court street in this city, 
on the evening of October 3, 1899. 

Mr Pearson was born in the town of Sutton, March 17, 1815, being the son of 
Thomas and Abigail (Ambrose) Pearson. Thomas Pearson had removed to Sut- 
ton from Newburyport, Mass. ; his wife, Abigail Andrews, was a daughter of the 
noted Baptist clergyman, Elder Samuel Ambrose, who was for several years settled 
in Sutton. Subsequently the family removed to Corinth, Me., where John H. was 
reared, but he returned to Sutton before attaining manhood, and lived for some 
time with a relative, Mrs. Sarah Leach, and afterward entered the employ of Col. 
Nathaniel A. Davis, where he remained about three years, and then, for some time, 
attended the academies at Henniker and Hopkinton, securing the basis of a good 
business education, to which he had long aspired. Subsequently, he was for a 
few months engaged in the store of Colonel Davis, at Wilmot Flat, and then, in 
company with the late Carlos G. Pressey, also a Sutton boy, he purchased the 
store, the firm conducting business for about a year, when Mr. Pressy left, and 
Mr. Pearson was for a time in business alone at Andover Center, thence removing 
to Warner, and subsequently to Potter Place. Later he was in business at Frank- 
lin Falls, then several years in Boston, but ultimately settling in Concord, more 
than fifty years ago. Here he engaged in the wholesale flour business, being one 
of the pioneers in that line of trade. He built the flouring mill at Penacook, and 
developed an extensive business. He had partners in this business at different 
times, the late John N. Barron and Edward L. Knowlton being among the more 
prominent. 

Thirty years ago, or more, he became interested in the old Concord railroad, 
bought largely of its stock, and was soon engaged in a determined contest, with 
others, for the control of the road, against the then existing management, in which 
the late Josiah Minot and Col. John H. George were controling spirits, and ulti- 
mately with success. Then came the protracted and exciting contest between the 
Concord and Boston & Maine, the latter seeking the absorption of the former, 
which was continued many years, and in which the Boston & Maine was success- 
ful, but not until after numerous repulses and defeats at the hands of the Concord 


forces, led by Mr. Pearson. It was in his railroad contests, indeed, that Mr. Pear- 
son mainly gained ‘his reputation as a sturdy fighter for what he believed to be 
right. Although active in politics at times and well-known as a member of the 
Democratic party, his political battles were all incidental to his railroad contests. 
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Mr. Pearson was actively connected with the Episcopal church, and a generous 
contributor to its cause. He was also a member of the Masonic fraternity, but 
not prominent therein. He married, in 1839, Mary Anne, daughter of Judge 
Samuel Butterfield of Andover, who died forty years later, and four years previous 
to the decease of their son and only child, the late Col. Charles C. Pearson. 

Ten years ago he married, as a second wife, Miss Jessie R., daughter of the 


late Col. Jesse A. Gove, who survives him. 


ALONZO BOWMAN. 


\lonzo Bowman, chief of police of Brookline, Mass., died at his home on 
School street in Brookline, October 18, 1899. 

Mr. Bowman was born in the town of Springfield, in this state, July 17, 1838, 
being a son of Walter Bowman of that town. He received his early education in 
the district schools, and when about eighteen years of age went to Massachusetts 
and secured a situation in Boston as clerk in a grocery store. He was engaged in 
that business for a number of years, and subsequently entered the express busi- 
ness in Brookline. At the outbreak of the Civil War, in 1861, he enlisted with 
the Twenty-sixth Massachusetts volunteer infantry, Co. F, and went South with 
the Nineteenth army corps. He was at once detailed to duty in the office of the 
provost marshal in Louisiana, being stationed at New Orleans for some time. He 
afterward went with his regiment to Virginia, and, joining Sheridan in the Shenan- 
doah valley, was an active participant in some of the most hotly-contested battles 
of the entire war, and had several narrow escapes from death. His term expired 
in 1864, and he returned to Brookline. From 1865~’71 he was employed in the 
weighing department of the Boston Custom House. In the latter year he was 
appointed a patrolman in the Brookline police department, and five years later 
was made chief of the force, an office which he had since filled with commendable 
ability. When he assumed charge of the department the force numbered only 
seven men, now the number has increased to forty-three. He married Miss Ann 
E. Russell in 18:8, and leaves one son, Walter H. Bowman. 


REV. AUGUSTUS BERRY. 


Rev. Augustus Berry, for nearly thirty-eight years pastor of the Congregational 
church in the town of Pelham, died in that town October 4, 1899. 

Mr. Berry was a son of Washington and Maria (Dole) Berry, and was born in 
Concord, October 7, 1824, removing to Henniker with his parents when nine years 
of age. He fitted for college at Henniker academy and graduated from Amherst 
in the class of 1851, teaching the fall term in Henniker academy, while pursuing 
his studies. He was engaged in teaching after graduation for a number of years, 
being five years principal of the academy at Mont Vernon. Subsequently he 
studied theology at Andover, Mass., and, October 30, 1861, was settled as pastor 
of the church at Pelham, over which he remained until death. He married, 
March 24, 1853, Dora R. Snow of Peterborough, who died March 15, 1873, and 
he married, for his second wife, Mary Richardson of Pelham, Jnue 30, 1877, who 
survives him, as does one brother, Horace Berry of Windham, and one sister, 
Caroline E. 
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THOMAS C. BEATTIE. 


Thomas Carlisle Beattie, sheriff of the county of Coés, a native of Maidstone, 


Vt., born December 8, 1855, died in Lancaster, October 14, 1899. 

Mr. Beattie was a son of Hon. David H. and Harriet (Carlisle) Beattie. He 
received a good practical education and was associated with his father in extensive 
lumber operations until his removal to Lancaster, in 1892, where he ever after 
resided. He entered actively into local politics and was elected sheriff of the 
county by the Republicans in 1896, and reélected in 1898. He was a very promi- 
nent member of the Masonic fraternity, and North Star Lodge of Lancaster, of 
which he was a member, attended his funeral in a body, with a large escort of 
Knights Templar. Mr. Beattie was twice married. His first wife was Sophia, a 
daughter of John D. French of Brunswick, Vt., who died three years ago. His 


second wife, who survives him, was Mrs. Jennie Reynolds. 
FREEMAN CUTTING. 


Freeman Cutting, the most extensive farmer in the town of Newport, died at 
his home on the Unity road, in that town, September 25. He was a son of the 
late Francis Cutting of Croydon, born July 19, 1824. 

September 10, 1844, he was united in marriage with Miss Emily A. Hibbard, 
of Barnard, Vt. For a number of years after his marriage he remained in Croy- 
don, but removed to Newport in 1857. After residing there about eight years he 
removed to Claremont, where he lived seven years. He then returned to New- 
port and ever after resided on the place where he died—a period of twenty-seven 
years. He was a farmer all his life, and one of the most successful in the coun- 
ty, owning a splendid farm of from seven hundred to eight hundred acres, and 
keeping a large stock of cattle. He was one of a family of ten children, and is 


himself survived by nine children. His wife died five years since. 
WILLIAM W. COLBURN. 


William Wallace Colburn, a well-known educator, born at New Boston, October 
1, 1832, died at Springfield, Mass., October 17, 899. 

He was a graduate of Dartmouth college in the class of 1861, taught in Gro- 
ton and Belmont, Mass., in 1861 and 1862, and during the latter year became 
principal of the High school at Manchester, where he remained many years and 
established a reputation as a thorough and successful teacher, which has never 
been surpassed in the state. Subsequently he removed to Springfield, Mass., and 
was for a long time principal of the High school in that city, maintaining and 
enhancing his high reputation. He married, July 13, 1865, Mary E., daughter of 
the late Hon. James U. Parker of Manchester. 


REV. JOHN R. HORNE, JR. 


Rev. John R. Horne, son of John R. and Sarah (Wheeler) Horne of Berlin, 
born in that town September 6, 1866, died at Waverly, Mass., October 1, 1899. 

Mr. Horne fitted for college in the public schools of Berlin, graduating from 
the High school in the class of 1887, a member of the first class to graduate from 
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this institution. The following autumn he entered Bowdoin college, from which 
he was graduated in the class of 1891. After a three years’ course at Andover 
(Theological seminary, he entered upon the work of the ministry in the town of 
Bartlett, where he labored faithfully and with great success for four years. Greatly 
overworked, he was attacked by la grippe last winter, and never recovered from 


the effects of the disease, dying at last in a private sanitarium at Waverly. 
GEORGE ABBOTT. 


George Abbott, one of the oldest and best known citizens of Littleton, died in 
that town, October 7, at the age of 83 years, having been born in Bath, August 11, 
1816. He was a descendant of George Abbott who settled in Andover, Mass., 
in 1640. He went to Littleton in early life, and was long engaged in agriculture. 
but, subsequently, for many years in mercantile life. He was an earnest Demo- 
crat in politics, served several years on the board of selectmen in Littleton, and 
represented the town in the legislature in 1867-68. He was associated with both 
the Odd Fellows and Masons, and prominently identified with the Methodist 
church. He leaves a widow, three sons, and a daughter. The eldest son is Dr. 
George F. Abbott of Littleton. 


DANIEL E. HILL. 


Daniel Emery Hill, born in Northfield, September 8, 1833, died in that town, 
October 2, 1899. He was a son of John and Mahala (Rollins) Hill, and was 
reared in the old homestead where his father was born, being the place now 
owned by F. B. Shedd of Lowell. He was a Republican in politics and quite 
active in party affairs, and one of the trusted lieutenants of the late Hon. Edward 
H. Rollins. He was for three years one of the commissioners of Merrimack 
county, served eight years as postmaster at Tilton, dnd represented the town of 
Northfield in the legislature of 1897. He was a member of Doric Lodge, A. F. 


and A. M., of Tilton 
WALTER O. ASHLEY. 


Walter ©. Ashley, born in Claremont, October 26, 1835, died in Detroit, Mich., 
September 27, 1599. 

Mr. Ashley went to Michigan at the age of twenty-one years, and soon became 
actively engaged in the work of developing navigation on the great lakes. At the 
time of his death he was managing owner of several fine steamers. He had long 
been noted in Detroit for his liberality and public spirit. He is survived by a 
wife, a daughter of the late John P. Clark of Detroit, with whom he was long asso- 


ciated in business. 
DR. ALLEN B. CLEMENT. 


Allen B. Clement. M. D., born in Moultonborough, October 18, 1869, died in 
Arlington, Vt., September 17, 1899. 

Dr. Clement graduated from the Burlington, Vt., Medical college in the class 
of 1898, later taking a post graduate course in New York city, and commenced 
practice at Arlington the first of the present year. He had already established a 
fine practice with every prospect of the highest success, but, when exhausted with 


overwork, was attacked by pneumonia and succumbed to the disease. 
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GEORGE W. BARNARD. 


George W. Barnard, born in Enfield, March 29, 1844, died in Claremont, Sep- 
tember 26, 1899. 

Mr. Barnard had been a resident of Claremont for over thirty years, and had 
been for a long time a representative of the Balcom Oil Co., of Boston. He was a 
prominent Odd Fellow, and also actively identified with the Prohibition cause, hav- 
ing been chairman of the state committee of that party, and its candidate for gov- 
ernor in 1894. 

MISS FANNY E. LANGDON. 


Fanny E. Langdon, born in Plymouth, July 15, 1864; died in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., October 21, 1899. 

Miss Langdon received her early education in the schools of Plymouth, and 
graduated from the State Normal school in the class of 1886. After teaching in 
this state three years she took up the study of biology in the University of Michi 
gan at Ann Arbor, in 1891, pursuing original work under V. M. Spaulding, pro- 
fessor of botany, and Jacob Reighard, professor of zodlogy, and at the time of her 
death she had accomplished work of more value than any other woman investiga- 
tor in that particular line. Her published monograph entitled * The Sense Organs 
of Lumbricus Agricola,” attracted widespread attention from scientific people here, 
and favorable mention from those of Europe. At the time of her death she was 
engaged in correcting the proofsheets of another work entitled “ Peripheral Ner- 
vous System of Neveis Vivens.” 

At the University of Michigan she received her degree of B. S. in 1896, and 
M. S. in 1897. She was also a student at the Woods Holl Biological Laboratory 
at Woods Holl, Mass. Her special work as an instructor in the university was as 
follows: two years as an assistant instructor in botany and one year as full instruc- 
tor in zodlogy, and at the time of her death she had entered upon her second year 
in that position. 
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State of Hew Pampsbire. 


By his Excellency Frank West Rollins, Governor, 


A Proclamation 


For a day of public Thanksgiving and Praise. 


T hereby appoint Chursday, the thirtieth day of November, as a day 
Of joyful thanksgiving to Almighty God, our Heavenly Father. 


et a special effort be made to call bome our dear ones for the observance of 
this beautiful custom, and let family reunions be beld around all our bearth- 
"| a\ stones. Let the morning of this glad day be devoted to services of praise 
Ce F)™ and thanksgiving for the bounteousness of the barvests and our general 
ee. prosperity---and the afternoon to deeds of brotherly kindness and loving 
charity, visiting the sick and meedy, sending flowers and delicacies to the 
hospitals, and bringing the joyousness of the day to the inmates of our charitable and 
reformatory institutions. ‘Give back the upward looking and the light"’ to some sorrow- 
ing soul; “rebuild in it the music and the dream,” even if it be but for a day. Let the 
evening be devoted to the children, who always seem so much nearer to God than the older 
ones. Make merry in the good old ways. Roll back the burden of the years. 
FAA day thus spent will not only be a loving service to God, but a blessing to others 
and a benediction to ourselves. 





Binen at be Councié Chamber in Concord, (Bis twentp-senenth dap 
N of October, in Be pear of our Bord one CBousand eight Bundred 
and ninetp=nine, and of the Independence of the United States of 
Gmerica Be one Bundred and twenty-fourth. 


Frank West Rollins, 


Governor. 





By His Sxcellency the Governor, 
with advice of the Council, 


Edward fh. Pearson, 
Becerelary of State. 
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